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A CONSTANT complaint by many of us, concerned with general 
education in the American junior college, has been against 
Stephens College. The source of this complaint was the fact 
that reports on its dynamic and effective experimentation were 
issued in a thin trickle while we wanted a brawling flood. When 
others were blowing their horns, barking their wares, earnestly 
bragging of achievements or plans for the future, Stephens Col- 
lege occasionally released a mimeographed report, a slim pam- 
phlet, a text or article devoted to a fragment of the work in 
progress. To those of us who frequently visited the campus to 
see for ourselves, the explanation was clear. Administration and 
faculty were so busy with current service to the students, with guid- 
ance, with workshops, with research in all kinds of problems, with 
the creation of new plans and the carrying out and revision of old 
ones, that all available time and energy were absorbed in doing 
the job. There was little or none left with which to tell about it. 
Because of this enforced restraint it is, therefore, deeply satisfy- 
ing to have Dean Johnson, Mrs. Lindstrom, and their colleagues at 
last issue this compact volume on THE LIBRARIAN AND THE 
TEACHER IN GENERAL EDUCATION. It is important as a descrip- 
tion of careful planning, sound research, and imaginative experi- 
ment. It is significant as a frontier guide to what can be done by 
other schools and colleges, junior and otherwise, to answer all the 
battery of problems wrapped up in the simple question: How can 
we get students to want to read and be able to find and read what 
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they need for their general education? That Stephens has found 
many of the answers for the rest of us is clearly indicated by re- 
sults. Her students, before the development of the concepts and 
practices set forth here, read books and periodicals to an extent 
somewhat above the average of college freshmen in the colleges 
and junior colleges this country over. Their reading, except in in- 
dividual cases, was usually either a rigid or perfunctory comple- 
tion of class assignments; or it was a ewelike following of popular 
campus whims somewhat influenced by best-seller lists and with 
a pale tincture of instructor enthusiasms. However, at present the 
students of the College are reading more than three times as much, 
with obviously greater enthusiasm. And they are reading material 
that counts because it is carefully geared to their interests, their 
known needs, their fluid and changing anxieties and enthusiasms, 
and to their reading abilities as these evolve and mature. 

It will, I think, be clear to the reader, as it is to me, that these 
most desirable results have been brought about neither by the ex- 
penditure of extraordinary sums nor by the employment of rare 
or uniquely trained specialists. Instead, the present excellent effect 
has been attained by patient application of thoroughly democratic 
and common-sense principles. The staff, under Dean Johnson’s 
leadership, clarified their aims. They wanted Stephens students to 
read more and more widely, more pertinently, and with more en- 
joyment. They wanted this reading to flow out from, and follow 
close on the heels of, classroom excitement over issues and glowing 
questions raised in discussion; from guidance and counselling as 
the women face and analyze their personal, vocational, and educa- 
tional problems; and from the stimuli of out-of-class activities such 
as learning to fly, to play golf, to dance, to handle tools in shop 
and studio, or to develop strong and satisfying human relationships 
in dormitory rooms, coke bars, clubs, sororities, or religious groups. 

The staff saw that these aims could best be achieved by coopera- 
tion and teamwork. They knew that librarians must become teachers 
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and teachers become librarians. They agreed that they would apply 
steadily the principles of serving the individual student, of making 
library service functional, of keeping it flexible, of maintaining de- 
centralization so that materials could be where they were needed 
when they were needed, and of bringing to bear the resources of 
the research division both to perfect plans and to evaluate results. 
They put no blinders on their view of what constituted library ma- 
terials. In consequence, they have built more effective services than 
most institutions with loan collections of projection equipment, 
films, film strips, movies, phonograph records of all kinds of 
music, language recordings, recordings of great speeches and radio 
forum discussions, photographs, maps, and models. 

As the authors unroll their brief account of all of these develop- 
ments our satisfaction grows. We have here, most importantly, the 
_ expression of a solid and forward-looking attitude. We have a 
straight, clear statement of aims. We have clean-cut enunciation 
of principles. We have detailed description of processes illuminated 
by illustration, anecdote, and quotation from both students and 
staff. While the writers have been good enough to leave out most 
of the statistics arising out of research evaluation in the interest of 
making the book readable they have, nevertheless, given us enough 
to nail down our conviction that here is, in the best sense, a hand- 
book full of designs and specifications for building and improving 
our own library services to students the country over. 


MALcoL”Mm S. MACLEAN 
Professor of Education 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles, California 
May 15, 1948 
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Fo the past fifteen years librarians and teachers at Stephens 
College have been working to make the library an integral 
part of the teaching program. As a result of this work division 
libraries, classroom libraries, and office libraries have been de- 
veloped; conference rooms and classrooms have been located ad- 
jacent to libraries; and library materials have been expanded to 
include slides, art prints, phonograph records, motion pictures, and 
recorded transcriptions of radio programs. 

These physicak rearrangements can be seen by anyone visiting 
the College. Over the years, however, there has been a type of 
change which cannot be seen by the casual visitor. This is the de- 
velopment of activities and plans carried out by librarians and 
teachers in their work together and in their work with students. 
During the 1944-45 school year, as the library staff discussed the 
progress that the faculty (including both librarians and classroom 
teachers) had made in utilizing the library in teaching, it was sug- 
gested that a description of activities designed to merge the library 
and teaching programs might well be helpful to new librarians. It 
was further pointed out that the very preparation of such a descrip- 
tion would have value for members of the library staff in defining 
their place in the instructional program. Accordingly, during the 
winter of 1944-45 we began the preparation of a handbook for 
librarians on the subject of library-instructional integration. 

During the intervening years ave have, however, changed and 
expanded our ideas considerably. As we have written, we have be- 
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come increasingly aware of the actual unity of library work and 
teaching on the campus. Although this report was originally 
planned by librarians, we soon discovered that the help and con- 
tributions of our faculty colleagues were essential to its prepara- 
tion. Teachers have aided not only by contributing actual written 
materials but particularly by using the library effectively in their 
teaching. To these, our colleagues, we express our thanks. 

Not only was the report originally planned by librarians but 
it was also planned for librarians. We have, however, come to 
realize that because of the unity of library work and teaching, it 
should be written for classroom teachers and administrators as 
well as for librarians. This we have tried to do. We hope that 
some of the practices here described may be SUBEE ste of useful 
ideas for other schools and colleges. 


ELL. 
B.L.J. 
May 1, 1948 
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CHAPTER I 


Stephens College and Its Libraries 


The history of Stephens College . . . is the record 
of an adventure in general education designed to meet 
the needs of women in a modern society. 

—Roy IvAN JOHNSON 


INCE this volume is an account of library-instructional relation- 
S ships in a specific college and since such relationships are 
conditioned by the characteristics of the College, this first chapter 
will aim briefly to describe Stephens College, its philosophy, and its 
library organization. 


THE COLLEGE 


The College is a junior college for women with an enrollment 
of more than twenty-two hundred students coming from forty-eight 
states, the District of Columbia, and twelve foreign countries. With 
the exception of some thirty students whose homes are in Columbia, 
all students live in dormitories. Because of its emphasis upon in- 
dividualized education the College maintains a low faculty-student- 
ratio, one faculty member to every nine students. 

More important than size in understanding the College, is its 
philosophy and its program for implementing that philosophy.1 

THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM IS A FUNCTIONAL PROGRAM OF 
GENERAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN.—By definition such a program 
must be directly based upon the goals and the needs of the group 
for which it is intended. With this in mind W. W. Charters, be- 


*See also Johnson, Roy Ivan, editor. Explorations in General Education. 
Harper, 1947. 
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ginning in 1922, made a study of the activities of women. In this 
survey some three hundred cooperating college graduates (since 
the college woman is the woman Stephens aims to prepare for ef- 
fective living) kept diaries over a period of weeks. From these 
diaries Mr. Charters identified seven areas of activity common to 
all women: communications, appreciation of the beautiful, social 
adjustment, mental health, physical health, consumer problems, 
and philosophy of life. In each of these basic areas the College has 
developed courses and out-of-classroom experiences for its students. 
Other areas within recent years identified by the faculty as basic - 
for women and therefore basic in the curriculum include occupa- 
tional planning, knowledge of the world of science, and home 
and family living. In addition to instruction in the areas listed 
above, the College offers instruction in a variety of fields which 
have interest and value for particular groups of girls and women, 
such as drama, radio, child study, art, music, foreign languages, 
aviation, literature, journalism, and religion. 

The teaching program of the College is functional, not only in 
terms of the subjects taught but more particularly in terms of the 
content and methods of teaching. In every course emphasis is per- 
sistently placed upon relating each subject to the life needs of stu- 
dents. Instructors in philosophy, for example, do not stress prepara- 
tion for advanced academic work in philosophy, for they know that 
very few students will study the subject in senior colleges and grad- 
uate schools. Rather, their purpose is to aid students in formulat- 
ing their own philosophy, their design for living. Similarly in other 
fields, such as foreign languages and consumer problems, general 
biology, and communications, instruction is planned in terms of 
the goals of students. 

THE INDIVIDUAL STUDENT IS THE CENTRAL UNIT OF THE COL- 
LEGE.—Individualization is a natural and imperative development 
in a functional program of general education. As the faculty studied 
the life needs of students, it soon became clear that students not 
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only had common goals and needs but they had individual aims, 
interests, and abilities. With this in mind, the College has de- 
veloped plans for individualizing education to satisfy the needs 
of each separate student. 

Each student has a faculty adviser who serves as her counsellor 
and helper in selecting experiences (both class and extra-class) de- 
signed to aid her in reaching her goals and in evaluating her success 
in those areas in which she has elected to work. Since every faculty 
member is an adviser, each adviser has only from eight to twelve 
advisees and is, therefore, able to do highly individualized 
counselling. 

The College provides a wide selection of courses and other ex- 
periences designed to meet the individual needs of students. Some 
indication of the range offered may be gained from the fact that a 
student could carry a normal load and attend the College for 
twenty-five years without repeating a single course. Since the cur- 
riculum includes the sum total of student experiences the College 
also provides opportunities for out-of-class experience in sports and 
student government, clubs, and publications. Services of personal 
consultants, specialists in such areas as posture, speech, reading, per- 
sonal appearance, personal finance, and personal adjustment are 
also provided. 

Each student, in consultation with her adviser and on the basis 
of her personal goals, is permitted wide latitude in selecting her 
courses and her other college experiences. The only required basic 
activities are those in the fields of communications, health, and re- 
ligion. Despite the freedom of selection, it is significant to note 
that more than four-fifths of the graduating students have had at 
least one course in humanities, social studies, and science. 

The faculty has developed and uses varied techniques for indi- 
vidualizing instruction within courses, including the diagnosis of 
needs and provisions of instruction for meeting individual needs, 
such as the individual conference, individual projects, group in- 
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struction based upon individual needs, and tutorial instruction. 

Any organizational device or combination of devices cannot, 
however, alone achieve the goal of individualization. The interest 
of the faculty in individual students, their needs, and their goals is 
the driving force that makes the entire program of individualization 
work. 

THE PROGRAM OF THE COLLEGE IS BASED UPON RESEARCH AND 
INVESTIGATION, EXPERIMENTATION, AND APPRAISAL.—Beginning 
with the curriculum studies made by Charters, the College has 
adopted an experimental attitude toward the educational problems 
of the College and of its students. Studies have been conducted in 
all phases of the college program—development of new courses, 
studies of teaching methods, experiments in counselling and ad- 
vising, development of staff handbooks, evaluation of the educa- 
tional program. More important than any list of studies or fields of 
investigation is the experimental attitude which the faculty takes 
toward problems and issues. This spirit is encouraged by the staff 
of the Research Service which, under the leadership of W. W. 
Charters, offers advice and help to individuals or groups of the 
faculty who wish to study any problem. 


THE COLLEGE LIBRARIES DEVELOP FROM THE COLLEGE 
PHILOSOPHY 


FUNCTIONAL.—Not only is the College concerned with func- 
tional courses of study and out-of-class activities, but it is also con- 
cerned that each part of the educational program be adapted to 
serve its particular purposes. During the past sixteen years the fac- 
ulty has been working on the development of library plans and 
activities designed to meet the needs of the College, its staff, and 
its students. 

Starting without preconceived mind sets and convictions, the 
College has developed a plan of library organization adapted to 
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the requirements of its program. Hence librarians are not a separate 
group but are working members of the instructional staff. For 
example, the College librarian has a dual position as dean of in- 
struction and librarian. By virtue of this fusion of function, he is 
encouraged to keep the contribution of the library to teaching con- 
stantly before the faculty. Not only the librarian but all members 
of the professional library staff are members of the instructional 
staff. Since descriptions of the teaching activities of the library 
staff comprise a major portion of this volume no further reference 
to these activities will be made here. Suffice it to say that recognition 
of librarians as members of the instructional staff is proving func- 
tionally sound. 

A second development of the College libraries has been the 
expansion of library materials. As the staff worked on improving 
their service to teaching, it soon became clear that the library could 
make a contribution through such varied audio-visual materials as 
slides, pictures, records, and motion pictures. Accordingly, during 
the past several years the College libraries have expanded to include 
many varieties of audio-visual materials. 

Plans have been developed so that teachers and students can 
work together with appropriate books immediately at hand. One 
of the early recommendations of the faculty, as they began improv- 
ing library-instructional integration, was that teachers should have 
an opportunity to work with their students in the continual presence 
of books. Such a plan, the faculty believed, would encourage the 
wider and mote effective use of books in teaching. Experiences of 
the staff during the past fifteen years have supported this hypothesis. 
Division libraries? have been developed adjacent to the offices 
and classrooms of teachers; smaller libraries in classrooms have 
been introduced; and conference rooms have been built in libraries 


'* The instructional program and staff are organized in the following divisions: 
Communications, Social Studies, Science, Home and Family, Occupations, Re- 
ligion and Philosophy, Health, and Extra-Class. 
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so that teachers can have immediately at hand the books needed by 
them and their students. 

INDIVIDUALIZED.—Library developments in the College illus- 
trate both the functional philosophy of the College and the principle 
of individualization. No single pattern of library service has been 
followed. Rather the purpose has been to individualize library serv- 
ice to satisfy whatever may be the needs of particular departments, 
courses, teachers, and students. In some cases the division library 
has best met instructional needs; in other cases the library confer- 
ence room has proved most feasible. A major part of this volume 
is given over to accounts of a variety of individualized procedures 
in using the library. 

EXPERIMENTAL.—The experimental characteristic of the Col- 
lege is reflected throughout its library developments. Trying out 
and appraising division, department, personal, and dormitory li- 
braries, and library conference rooms; experimenting with plans 
for making librarians central members of the teaching staff; expand- 
ing the concept of library materials—all these and other activities 
described within the pages of this volume represent the activities, 
the interests, and the point of view of a staff conditioned by the ex- 
perimental research attitude of the College. Some plans, dormitory 
libraries, for example, have been tried but have been found to have 
limited and temporary value only; some ideas, librarians having in- 
dividual conferences with all students in given courses, have been 
tried but later discarded or modified because they are too time 
consuming and costly for the values received; many developments, 
such as division libraries, have been initiated, tried, appraised, and 
retained. Hence, experimentation with college library services con- 
tinues to be a part of the program of an experimental college. As 
such, all library activities will continue to be subject to examina- 
tion and appraisal, and, when indicated, revision.® 


*See also Johnson, B. Lamar. Vitalizing a College Library. American Library 
Association, 1939. 
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LIBRARY ORGANIZATION—STAFF, HOLDINGS, AND COSTS 


Stephens College libraries, as was indicated in the previous sec- 
tion, have developed out of the basic characteristics of the College. 
They are planned in terms of their functions. They are individual- 
ized to the needs of particular departments and courses, teachers 
and students. They are developed experimentally and are constantly 
subject to appraisal and improvement. In addition to these general 
characteristics of the College libraries, specific information regard- 
ing library organization, holdings, staff, and expenditures may help 
the reader. 

LIBRARY ORGANIZATION.—Since the staff aims to locate books 
and other library materials where they can be used most readily and 
effectively by students and teachers, there is no single College li- 
brary. Rather there is a continually changing number of libraries, 
some permanent, others temporary, to meet both general and spe- 
cific needs. 

Although the libraries are decentralized in location they are cen- 
trally administered. Ordering and cataloging of books for all Col- 
lege libraries are done in a single department. In addition to cata- 
logs in each permanent library, a union catalog of the holdings of 
all libraries is maintained in a central library. 

General Library —In addition to the union catalog this li- 
brary includes periodical indexes, bound volumes of periodicals, a 
general reference collection, a loan collection of more than five 
hundred framed color reproductions of noted pictures for with- 
drawal and hanging in student dormitory rooms, a collection of 
three thousand phonograph recordings, and some thirty thousand 
books in such fields as literature, religion, fine and practical art, 
music, travel, biography, and history. Next door to the reading room 
is the catalog and order department. Near the record collection is 
a listening room where records are played. Adjacent to the litera- 
ture stacks are five conference rooms where the literature courses of 
the College are taught. 
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Social Studies Library—tLocated next door to the offices and 
classrooms of the Social Studies division, this library houses books, 
periodicals, and pamphlets in the fields of government, economics, 
sociology, geography, and history. Since biography and literature 
(fiction, poetry, drama) are frequently used in teaching the social 
studies, selected titles in these fields are included in the holdings 
of this library. 

Science Division Library —rThis library, which is housed ad- 
jacent to the laboratories and classrooms of the division, includes 
materials needed in zoology, botany, general biology, chemistry, 
physics, geology, hygiene, and physiology. 

Family Division Library—This library provides materials used 
in courses in marriage and the family, child study, consumer prob- 
lems, and psychology. Particularly featured in this library are ex- 
tensive collections of pamphlets and ephemeral materials. 

Foreign Language Division Library.—Here are both the reading 
materials and the language recordings used by students and teachers 
of French, German, Spanish, Portuguese, and Latin. Important to 
this library is its special listening room equipped with record play- 
ers and booths where students may listen to foreign language 
recordings. 

Communications Division Library.—Materials used in the teach- 
ing of writing, speech, remedial reading, and journalism are in- 
cluded here. 

Research Service Library.—tIn the Research Service library is 
maintained, for the use of the faculty, a growing collection of books 
and periodicals, including the Education Index, relating to prob- 
lems of education—the curriculum, methods of teaching, guidance, 
administration. 

Classroom libraries—In addition to the permanent libraries of 
the College, collections (for use sometimes during a single unit 
of teaching or sometimes for an entire school year) are set up as 
needed in classrooms or offices. These collections are most com- 
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monly used in such departments as art, occupational planning, 
music, and health. 

Personal libraries —Stadents who wish to have a collection of 
books to live with in their rooms for the entire school year are per- 
mitted to borrow as many as eight titles from books purchased par- 
ticularly for that purpose. These are, of course, in addition to those 
borrowed and taken to their rooms for temporary use. 

Library staff—rThe library staff consists of eight professional 
librarians, twelve nonprofessional assistants, several part-time | 
helpers, and student assistants. In general, the staff of each division 
library consists of a librarian, a part-time assistant and several stu- 
dent assistants. Since the College libraries provide audio-visual 
education service, three of the staff specialize in this field. 

LiBRARY HOLDINGS.—The book collection, which numbers some 
fifty thousand volumes, represents only one part of the College li- 
brary holdings. Along with reading materials, the College libraries 
include more than three thousand records (music, speech, literature, 
foreign language) and recorded transcriptions in science, social 
studies, humanities, and occupations; some four thousand slides, 
for use particularly in art, the humanities survey course, and 
science; thirty-two hundred mounted pictures and filmstrips, sound 
motion picture projectors, slide projectors, delineascopes, and 
transcription players. Since the overwhelming majority of films 
shown on campus are rented, the College owns less than forty films. 

LIBRARY EXPENDITURES.—Representative library expenditures 
for one year total $52,046.86, distributed as follows: 


Salaries $38,362.23 
Books and periodicals 6,740.94 
Visual education (film rental and equipment) Doha 
Supplies and equipment 2.14415 
Binding 1,263.82 

$52,046.86 
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During the past ten years library expenditures per student have 
varied from an annual low of $17.62 to a high of $25.71. 

UNITY OF PURPOSE AND OF PRACTICE.—Because many of the 
College libraries are in decentralized locations, the coordination of 
library work in terms of unity of purpose and of practice is par- 
ticularly important. Among practices which the staff finds helpful 
in achieving this unity are the following: 

Staff Steering Committee—This committee, which consists of 
two elected staff members and the College librarian, is responsible 
for planning staff meetings, for initiating and handling ideas for 
staff improvement, and achieving unity of practice. 

Staff meetings.—At staff meetings, plans and ideas, studies and 
routines, are reported and discussed. The opportunity provided for 
sharing ideas and for reaching decisions regarding purposes and 
practices is of central importance to staff unity. 

Staff manual_—The staff has prepared a manual which describes 
in some detail library practice and routines. The preparation, use, 
and occasional revision of the manual have proved to be particu- 
larly helpful in leading to efficiency. 

Regular conferences ——The college librarian has regular indi- 
vidual conferences with each member of the professional staff. 
These conferences provide an opportunity for examining problems, 
sharing ideas, and initiating plans, all of which are important in 
arriving at a coordinated program. 

Research—The advice and other facilities of the College Re- 
search Service are used by faculty members who wish to make 
studies of problems related to their work. Librarians frequently en- 
gage in studies of varied types—from how best to instruct students 
in the use of libraries to that of evaluating the literature book col- 
lection, from investigations of readability of texts to studies of new 
sources of visual aids. As a matter of fact, the idea for this book 
developed from a research study which, at its inception, had as its 
purpose the clearer identification and analysis of procedures used 
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at Stephens for relating libraries to classroom instruction. 

Research studies, often planned as group projects and ordinarily 
reported at staff meetings, aid in personal and professional growth, 
in library improvement, in coordinating the work of the entire 
staff. 


In reading and interpreting the pages which follow it is impor- 
tant to keep in mind the characteristics of the College of which 
this library program is a part. 

Chapter II describes the means librarians use in getting ac- 
quainted with teaching. In Chapter III the librarian moves a step 
further—into the actual teaching process. Chapter IV describes 
student-faculty uses of the library as these relate to teaching and 
learning. The closing pages of the book suggest some of the im- 
plications for other schools and colleges of what is reported here. 
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Librarians Get Acquainted With 
Teaching 


Those who would aid others successfully in teach- 
ing or in learning must £xow the processes of teaching 
and learning. 

—HoMER PRICE RAINEY 


Ah librarian in any school or college has an unusual oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with what goes on in teaching. As 
staff members turn in book and periodical lists for courses and stu- 
dents come to the library to work on their assignments, the librar- 
ian inevitably comes to understand teaching, its goals, methods, 
and problems. She observes many of the results of instruction, its 
failures and its accomplishments as shown by the avid eagerness, 
or the boredom of the student. 

Something more than such obvious, and perhaps incidental, 
contacts is, however, necessary if a college wishes to make its li- 
brary an integral part of the teaching program. The librarian must 
then function as a cooperating teacher; she must know teaching, not 
simply as a casual observer, but as an active participant. As a basis 
for such participation she must have a thorough understanding of 
teaching—its aims and its methods, its plans and its problems. 
With this in mind librarians and teachers at Stephens have used a 
wide range of plans for assuring librarians of such an acquaintance 
and understanding. 

Of first importance among these is recognition of the librarian’s 
responsibilities as a faculty member. Librarians of the College at- 
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tend and participate in the fall and midwinter faculty conferences; 
they take their place in faculty meetings; and they serve on such col- 
lege-wide committees as the Committee on Instruction, the Com- 
mittee on Administration, the Committee on Advising, and the 
Vocational Guidance Council. Librarians constantly have an op- 
portunity for work with their faculty colleagues on the professional 
problems of mutual concern. 

COURSE OUTLINES.—The librarian follows a definite program 
for acquainting herself with instruction in the fields in which she is 
working. Among her first aids are the course outlines which are 
annually prepared for all courses offered at the College. These 
outlines which furnish up-to-date statements on objectives, content, 
and methods, as well as collateral reading lists, are kept in the 
libraries for constant reference. 

WorKsSHOoPS.—Participation in workshops provides additional 
opportunity for librarians to get acquainted with teaching. During 
the summer, department groups frequently meet for a week or 
two to discuss teaching plans for their courses for the year. At this 
time the librarian has occasion to study her book collection in re- 
lation to the course syllabi of her department and can go over 
points of uncertainty with the departmental teaching staff as a 
whole or with individual faculty members. 

The librarian’s participation in such workshops serves as an ex- 
cellent preparation for her work with particular instructors and 
classes. Workshop discussion of a course in abnormal psychology 
brings out the fact that course emphasis is placed not upon dra- 
matic examples of abnormality, but rather upon deviations from the 
normal which are most closely related to students. Such definition 
of objectives provides the librarian with a background which helps 
her to assist students with pertinent materials for term papers and 
special projects. The teacher can channel discussion in the class- 
room and be assured of the librarian’s carrying out an appropriate 
type of follow-up with his students in their library study. 
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In these meetings, the librarian brings appropriate materials to 
the attention of instructors—suggested bibliographies, pamphlets, 
maps, slides and motion pictures, photographs, and recordings. The 
group discusses the materials most frequently used the preceding 
year, and agrees upon new material to be ordered or added copies 
needed for the current year. Often teachers will rearrange units to 
increase efficiency in using limited but valuable library holdings. 

DEPARTMENTAL MEETINGS.—This close contact with teaching, 
begun during division or department workshops, is continued 
throughout the year. Librarians are expected to attend meetings in 
those fields in which they specialize. By taking part in discussions 
of teaching methods, plans for new courses, standards of student 
achievement, and other matters of vital interest, the librarian as- 
sumes her place as a regular member of the teaching group. 

At the beginning of each new unit, instructors in the social prob- 
lems course (the survey course in the Social Studies division) meet 
with a member of the department who is a specialist in the particu- 
lar topic being studied. Under his leadership the group discusses 
broad general purposes and highlights of the unit as well as ex- 
amples of varied types of assignments. Frequently the librarian 
presents appropriate books, pamphlets, recordings, and motion pic- 
tures for consideration by the group. 

The literature department learns from the librarian the accessi- 
bility of books for the girls’ personal room libraries, which litera- 
ture students often use. Likely demand is estimated and, as in- 
structors plan assignments, they keep in mind data provided by 
the librarian regarding available books. 

At such staff meetings the librarian learns to appreciate contrast- 
ing teaching personalities and points of view, to become aware of 
varied methods of teaching, demands for reading and audio-visual 
materials, and to become acquainted with special interests of in- 
structors. All of these are of value to her in meeting the needs of 
teachers and of their students. 
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Although benefits derived from contacts made at staff meetings 
are intangible and do not lend themselves to measurement, there 
seem to be three of primary importance: 


1. The librarian is present when suggestions, recommendations, and 
requests are made by classroom instructors. 

2. Contacts made in the informality of staff meetings are an effec- 
tive means of achieving successful personal and_ professional 
relationships. 


3. The librarian and classroom teachers work together as cooperative 
instructors in planning various phases of the teaching program. 


CONFERENCES.—Since libraries are ordinarily located near class- 
rooms and offices, there is daily contact between each librarian and 
the instructors whose students use her library. Teachers are very 
much at home in the libraries. They drop in to read or to browse, to 
talk with students, or to chat with the librarian. These informal 
visits often lead to a further clarification of goals and methods and 
to an easy adjustment of minor difficulties. 

Conferences at times develop from problems which occur when 
students have misunderstood assignments or when materials are 
available in limited quantities. When such difficulties arise, the 
librarian notifies the instructor, not in a spirit of negative criticism 
but rather with the attitude: Here is an apparent teaching problem. 
Let’s talk it over together. If it results from a failure in the library, 
we wish to correct the situation at once. On the other hand, if stu- 
dents do not understand the assignment, you may wish to give 
additional directions to your classes. 

At first thought, informal conferences and those held as special 
problems arise may seem sufficient. Experience indicates, how- 
ever, that additional regularly scheduled meetings are helpful to 
a systematic and thorough approach to library-instructional inte- 
gration. 

Crass visits.—If the librarian is to be an effective integrating 
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force in the instructional program, she needs an appreciation of 
the very spirit in which class work is done. If she is to be helpful 
with out-of-class preparation, she must be familiar with in-class 
procedure. It is as desirable for the librarian to know the purposes 
for which material will be used, the processes used in arriving at 
its selection, and probable points of emphasis in its use as for the 
classroom teacher to be familiar with library resources. There can 
be no definite line of demarcation if both are teachers in a real 
sense. 

The popular concept of a librarian as pictured in cartoons and 
jokes is too often that of a cold, impersonal creature, whose sole 
interest is playing watchdog and standing guard over books, and 
who has little or no regard for the individuality of those seeking 
the loan of library materials. At Stephens the frequent presence of 
the librarian in the classroom serves to erase such concepts and to 
emphasize the unity of the instructional program. Class visiting 
thus becomes a rewarding and pleasant portion of the librarian’s 
work. | 

Perhaps for “class visiting” should be substituted ‘‘class partict- 
pation’”’ which more nearly describes the practice, for the librarian 
does not assume the role of the onlooker. She is one of the group. 
The informality of the class discussion, the ease of interchange of 
ideas, and the manner in which a student questions or challenges 
the point of view expressed by a classmate or by an instructor 
makes it natural for the librarian to become a participant in class 
planning and discussion. Her presence in class, or perhaps in a 
club meeting, is observed by the students. They become aware that 
she is interested in them and their work. This frequently encour- 
ages students to seek out the librarian, not solely as a trained 
professional, but as a friendly assistant who shares full knowledge 
of class projects and assignments. 

However pleasant this spirit of camaraderie may be, it is not 
the sole purpose of the close contact with the classroom. Instructors 
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often notify librarians when new topics are to be introduced and 
plans of study are to be developed. It is then possible for the li- 
brarian herself to meet with a class and make suggestions as to ma- 
terial which can be helpful. 

Informal class discussion and comments by students serve as 
an opportunity for recommending sources of further investiga- 
tion and possible reading interests. For instance, when class proj- 
ects in psychology were being discussed, one girl expressed her 
desire to visit an orphanage for the purpose of studying children 
without parental protection. As preparation for such a visit, the li- 
brarian suggested the reading of the magazine, The Nervous 
Child, especially the two issues, “Orphaned” and ‘“The Unwanted 
and Rejected Child.” 

If a student by past training and experience has come to regard 
a librarian merely as one who gives out materials assigned in class, 
a keeper of records, or possibly a disciplinarian and collector of 
fines, such a student must when she has daily contact with the 
teacher-librarian reconstruct her ideas. Such a limited concept is 
not possible when the student is accustomed to the presence of the 
librarian in the classroom, both as a member of the group and as 
a helpful source of instruction. 

AUDITING CLASSES.—Occasionally librarians arrange to attend 
regularly a given course over a period of several weeks, or even 
for an entire semester or school year. This procedure, at first glance 
seemingly excellent, has been found on trial to have disadvantages. 
Auditing a class over a long-term period puts a serious limitation 
on the librarian’s time schedule. Hence, if she consistently attends 
the same class, she is likely either to overload herself or at other 
times to limit her contacts with other classes and teachers. Accord- 
ingly, auditing classes is used less often than other plans of class 
visiting. 

Auditing courses is particularly helpful in the development of 
new courses or new methods of teaching. It has likewise proved 
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valuable to new members of the library staff who wish to get 
acquainted with a complete course. Illustrative of the value of 
auditing a course are the experiences of a new librarian who was 
to work with the humanities division: 


As a new librarian (new both to the college and to the profession, 
for I had just graduated from the library school) I wished to become 
acquainted with teachers and teaching in the quickest possible way. I 
decided not only to attend departmental meetings and to hold con- 
ferences with teachers, but also to audit classes in the humanities division, 
which includes the fields of my major interest. Since the basic course 
of the division, the humanities survey course, is taught by several in- 
structors, all of whom use somewhat varied points of interest, I sched- 
uled myself each week to visit two classes of three different teachers. 
Five or six hours a week in classes did represent a heavy drain on my 
time—but I found my experiences in the classroom much worth while. 

Because the humanities course aims to lead students to an enriched 
experience in the appreciation of art, literature, and music, I discovered 
that the library is literally a resource center for the course.* 

When Richard Neutra visited the college and lectured to the hu- 
manities students, I found myself arranging exhibits of pictures and 
books on contemporary architecture (such as Museum of Modern Art, 
Built in the U.S.A.; Gropius, Walter, The Architect and the Bauhaus; 
and Wright, Frank Lloyd, Autobiography). 

As Hardin Craig came to the campus and lectured on Shakespeare I 
not only enjoyed attending his lectures but also worked with teachers 
and students in making available recordings (Othello with Paul Robe- 
son, for example), pictures, slides, and books for collateral use by 
student groups. Similar opportunities for use of the library came when 
Andre Maurois (literature), Carl Weinrich (Bach and organ music), 
and John Jacob Niles (folk music) came to the campus and met with 
humanities classes. 


*Dudley, Louise and Faricy, Austin. Introduction to the Humanities. McGraw- 
Hill, 1940, is used as the basic text of the course. Examination of any section 
of this volume reveals how much teacher and student need to depend upon the 
library for books, pictures, slides, music scores, recordings, and motion pictures. 
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The greatest value of attending classes did not, however, come at the 
time visiting celebrities were on campus. Rather the greatest value came 
from those regular day-by-day classroom experiences which acquainted 
me with the needs of classes for varied types of slides and pictures (from 
de Vinci and Michelangelo to Van Gogh and Benton, from the Parthe- 
non and the Coliseum to the buildings of Wright and Saarinen), and 
varieties of recordings and scores (from Bach, Wagner, and Beethoven 
to Strauss, Sibelius, and Prokofieff) , not to mention the constantly chang- 
ing demands for motion pictures, recordings, and books. 

My regular attendance has added both to my pleasure and to my work 
effectiveness. I find that I have an increased appreciation of the needs 
of teachers and students and of the resources of the library for meet- 
ing these needs. In succeeding years it will probably not be necessary 
for me to audit sections of the humanities course as has been the case 
this year—but of this I am sure: my visiting classes will continue. 


Examination of the course outline prepared at the close of the 
school year by the teachers of the humanities course reveals that 
instructors are fully aware of the important role played by the li- 
brarian who visits their classes and works with them and their 
students: 


The librarian working with the humanities course has been of in- 
valuable assistance throughout the year. She has not only met our ex- 
pressed needs but has anticipated our needs before they were thought. 
We urge that she continue her work with us. 


High praise are those words from classroom teachers, “has 
anticipated our needs.” If auditing classes brings such results it in- 
deed represents a practice worth exploring. 

SUMMARY.—The librarian at Stephens has an opportunity to be- 
come more than casually acquainted with teaching: she knows 
teaching by observing its results as students work in the library; 
she studies course outlines; she is a working member of faculty 
workshops and of departmental groups; she has both informal and 
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regularly scheduled conferences with teachers; she visits and par- 
ticipates in classes; and, as will be pointed out in the next chapter, 
she participates in planning and carrying out the teaching program. 
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Teaching is a creative activity; librarian participa- 
tion in teaching can and must be creative in the 
highest sense of the word. 

—B. LAMAR JOHNSON 


Ce... one newcomer to the library staff, ‘‘I sometimes 
think that librarians are themselves responsible for the fact 
that they are frequently placed in a subordinate cubbyhole in the 
educational structure. It is because they too often come to regard 
books as things rather than zdeas. But this situation is certainly not 
true here. The high concept of librarianship in the College extends 
far beyond what Archibald MacLeish has called the ‘hat check 
boy in the parcel room of culture.’ ”’ 

In almost any library, college or public, librarians as a part of 
their regular duties have an opportunity to engage in teaching as 
important as instruction in the classroom. Perhaps, however, be- 
cause of her planned and active acquaintance with and interest in 
teaching, the librarian at Stephens is somewhat more conscious than 
usual of her daily teaching activities, the implications of these ac- 
tivities, and their relationship to the program of classroom instruc- 
tion. Perhaps, too, as a result of her direct contact with classroom 
instruction, she is able to engage more efficiently in teaching in 
the library. 

It is not a passive role that the librarian plays, content to be a 
passer-out of books, a checker-up of overdues, or just a looker-on 
in the classroom. She makes an active and positive contribution to 
the instructional program of the College. She recognizes as one 
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of her most important obligations the training of students them- 
selves to use the library efficiently. She is essentially a teacher as 
she helps a student define her problem, weigh various approaches 
to its solution, and finally select and locate helpful materials for 
study. The librarian is teaching effectively when she helps a reader 
identify and point up her interests and select materials to satisfy, 
deepen, and expand such interests. What is more, she has the im- 
portant opportunity for teaching at the particular time the student 
is most actively feeling the need for help—a real psychological 
advantage. 

Just simple reference work? Not at all! Not just an answer to 
a question, but genuine teaching is required. Take the case of the 
student who must have help in clarifying her purpose before she 
can turn to specific materials. One student in psychology, for ex- 
ample, planned to study the characteristic of her personality which 
she considered her greatest weakness. ‘I’m always so willing to give 
up easily. I’m a quitter when things get hard. Why am I like that 
and what can I do to help myself?’’ She was at a loss as to what 
procedure to follow. Through a series of questions such as the fol- 
lowing, the librarian helped the girl build a case study of herself. 

‘Do you have any brothers or sisters?”’ 

“Is this only sister older or younger than you?” 

“Just what kind of understanding do you have or what is the 
relationship between yourself and this older sister?”’ 

‘How do you think you differ in personalities?” 

The student began to see her problem as that of the younger child 
in the family, one for whom everything had been done when she 
was small. She began to see herself as one who felt inferior because 
her older sister was more successful socially and scholastically. 
With this background of discussion, the student went to several 
sources: Strecker and Appel’s Discovering Ourselves, Cole’s Attain- 
ing Maturity, and Burnham’s The Wholesome Personality. 

Another experience is reported by the science librarian. “An op- 
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portunity for teaching,” she states, “frequently comes when a 
student is looking for material on some definite subject. When 
she fails to find it listed in the catalog or Readers’ Guide to Periodi- 
cal Literature she finds herself baffled and unable to go further. 
This morning, for instance, a girl couldn’t locate information on 
hemophilia from those sources. It was necessary to help her see the 
varied possibilities in her investigation. The definition in the dic- 
tionary yielded clues. It led to the use of general medical books 
such as Fishbein’s Modern Home Medical Advisor and to specific 
sources like Mohr’s ,Heredity and Disease and Snydet’s Medical 
Genetics.”’ 

On the other hand, the librarian can often give guidance to the 
student who is aimless in her choice of topics for papers or projects, 
the student who makes random selections of no particular value 
other than to meet course requirements, and this despite the teach- 
ers emphasis upon choosing problems of personal value to the 
student. 

‘Do you have much material on divorce?” asked Betty, a student, 
at the Family Library desk. “If you do, I’m going to write on that 
for my term paper.” 

“Is there any special reason for your choosing that subject other 
than the fact that there is a lot of material?”’ inquired the librarian. 
“Unless there is, wouldn’t you rather use the time you will put on 
this paper for working on some problem of real importance to you 
in your own thinking and planning for marriage?” 

The girl, who was a Gentile and a Protestant, stated frankly 
that the matter of greatest concern to her was the difficulty arising 
from her interest in a boy of the Jewish faith. The librarian sug- 
gested that a profitable investigation for her to make might well 
be the question of interfaith marriages, especially marriages of 
Jews and Gentiles. Eager to work on the subject, Betty soon read 
sections from several books to get a general background for under- 
standing her problem. Personality and the Family by Hart, Mar- 
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riage and the Family by Baber, and Plan for Marriage by Folsom, 
served as an introduction to the topic. I Married a Jew (anony- 
mous), The Meaning of Marriage by Goldstein, and the novel, 
Earth and High Heaven by Brown dealt with her specific interest. 
Pamphlets on intermarriage ordered from the Jewish Welfare 
Board supplied additional facts and viewpoints. 

The consciousness of her role as teacher, moreover, leads the 
librarian to a responsibility that goes further than giving answers 
or telling the student where to look. As the library-teacher in the 
library she guides the thinking through processes by which a stu- 
dent may arrive at her own choice of material. 

TEACHING THE USE OF LIBRARIES.—The College program for 
instructing students in the use of books and of libraries is likewise 
illustrative of the librarian’s participation in teaching. Acquainting 
the student with library tools: the card catalog, the general diction- 
ary, the Readers’ Guide, specialized encyclopedias, and biblio- 
graphical indexes, is a typical experience in the life of a librarian. 
In addition, teaching class groups the use of books and libraries is 
an important part in the early orientation of students to the College 
program. 

Introductory instruction in this area is given in the Communi- 
cations course, which is required of all new students, and which 
includes instruction in writing, reading and speaking. The plan for 
this instruction, an outgrowth of cooperative work by the English 
teachers and librarians, consists of four steps: 

1. During the opening week of school, a class assignment is 
made in The Knowledge Locator, a student library handbook writ- 
ten by an English teacher with the assistance of members of the 
library staff. 

2. The students are invited to make a tour of the College li- 
braries under the direction of a member of the library staff. The 
purpose of the assignments in The Knowledge Locator and of the 
library tour is to gain a general knowledge of Stephens College 
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library resources together with the geographical location of 
materials. 

3. Communications students are told that since the ability to use 
the library will be needed not only throughout their college course, 
but in all future adult study, they are required to show proficiency 
in this skill. Those who wish to demonstrate their ability at the 
opening of the course are given an opportunity during the first 
month of school to take a test under the supervision of the librar- 
ians in the General Library. This test consists of a scheduled three- 
hour work period during which the student assembles materials for 
a paper on a subject requiring her to use such library resources as 
the card catalog, the Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature, the 
New York Times Index, encyclopedias, and yearbooks. 

4. Students who do not take the library test during the first 
month of school and students who fail to pass the test are given 
special instruction in the use of library tools as a part of their work 
in Communications. This instruction, which is given in both the 
classroom and in the College libraries, is offered cooperatively by 
the classroom teacher and members of the library staff. These stu- 
dents are then required to pass a proficiency test. This may be a 
formal test such as the Wiksell-Filkins Library Instructional Test® 
or the preparation of a bibliography for an investigative paper. 

As the Communications program stresses general tools and is 
centered for the most part in the General Library, it 1s necessary 
for the teaching staff in other divisions to acquaint students with 
the special facilities of their particular libraries. In the Social 
Studies division, for example, teachers of the introductory survey 
course schedule each of their classes for visits to the division li- 
brary, where the librarian and the classroom teacher point out the 
most useful library facilities. In discussing the Dewey Decimal 
Classification of books, the librarian refers not only to the books in 


*Wiksell, Wesley, and Filkins. Wiksell-Filkins Library Instructional Test. 
Stephens College, 1946. 
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the 300’s but also to the collection of titles in literature, biography, 
history, and bibliography which are housed in this library. The ref- 
erence shelves with their special encyclopedias, dictionaries, and 
yearbooks come in for particular attention. Students also note the 
magazine shelves with some fifty current magazines, the newspaper 
rack with its metropolitan dailies, files of clippings and pamphlets, 
and collections of maps. 

The plan for introducing students to the resources of the College 
libraries is illustrative of the function of the librarian as a teacher. 
She participates in planning instruction and in preparing teaching 
materials; she cooperates in diagnostic testing; she offers instruc- 
tion to the student; and she cooperates in final testing. 

Instruction given in communications classes and through group 
visits to the library are only introductions to library resources. 
Ability to use such materials is developed as the student throughout 
her college course has problems and assignments which involve 
the use of these tools. The value of this instruction is reflected in 
the words of one student about to graduate: “One of the features 
of my early days at college for which I am most grateful is the 
thoroughness with which I was introduced to the library. Then, 
throughout my college course, I used the library in working on 
assignments and in solving ever-recurring problems. I was led to see 
the possibilities for personal development and for further study 
after I leave school. It is sometimes discouraging to realize how 
much I forget or cannot cover in courses, but it is encouraging to 
know where and how I can always get help in bringing myself 
up to date. The ability to use a library is something which will 
serve me all my life.” 

LIBRARY LABORATORY TEACHING.—Thete are a variety of oc- 
casions when classes spend whole periods in the library. Instructors 
sometimes bring groups to the library for the purpose of browsing 
among books. On such occasions teachers point out particular books 
and references and offer suggestions to students for their reading. 
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The librarian welcomes these periods because the search for ma- 
terials by instructors and students gives her new insight into the re- 
quirements of students and teachers and of means for meeting 
them. 

Regular class periods devoted to subject matter are frequently 
spent in the library with the librarian and teacher cooperating in 
the conduct of the class. This practice is used by a social studies in- 
structor. At the beginning of a unit in Social Problems, he arranges 
with the librarian to have his classes come to the library in a 
group. During the first fifteen or twenty minutes, which are spent 
in the classroom, the group considers the over-all nature of the new 
problem and particularly discusses assignments which will involve 
the use of reading materials. The class then goes to the library for a 
thirty- or forty-minute period of exploratory study, using books 
which have been conveniently arranged on study tables. As students 
plan the direction in which they are to work, they consult both the 
instructor and the librarian. It is natural, as work on the unit pro- 
ceeds, for them to continue this practice. 

The teaching activities of librarians are not limited to teaching 
in the library. With their special interest in instruction they par- 
ticipate in teaching of varied other types in the classroom, in the con- 
ference room, and in the club room. There are occasions when the 
best interests of the students are served by the reversal of the usual 
procedure of the students coming to the library. At such times books 
are taken to the classroom. This practice is used in such fields as 
science, literature, Spanish, and art. An instructor in chemistry 
found this a practical solution to his problem. 

“I suppose there just aren’t many girls who have a natural bent 
toward science. It seems so hard to get past the barriers in their 
thinking that a chem lab is a smelly, messy place. I wish I could 
make them see the importance of this field—how closely it 
touches them—that it is a part of the practical, the artistic, the 
Bestheticn. .<... 
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“If that is the viewpoint you want to get across, why not make 
chemistry as much a library course as a lab one?” suggested the li- 
brarian: ‘““Why not let the students read such nontechnical works 
as The Healing Knife by George Sava or So You Want to Be a 
Chemist by Herbert Coith? This Chemical Age by Haynes and 
his The Chemical Front are both very readable. Don’t you think 
students would really value those and others like The Drama of 
Chemistry or Torch and Crucible?” 

This conversation led to what has proved to be a worth-while 
plan. The librarian and the chemistry instructor from time to time 
assemble a classroom library of some fifty or sixty titles. At the 
opening of the class period the instructor discusses the purpose of 
the assignment. ““We don’t want book reports,” he emphasizes. “We 
simply want a series of statements which make clear the relation- 
ship of chemistry to living. We'll find many varied applications.” 
The librarian and the teacher then discuss particular titles with the 
girls with a view to selecting the ‘‘right book for the right person.” 

An instructor of reading in Communications wished to encour- 
age students with reading problems to read extensively for the pur- 
pose of developing greater reading interest and facility. At her re- 
quest, the librarian selected a classroom collection of relatively easy 
books based on subjects particularly appealing to girls. The class in- 
vited the librarian to meet with them for an informal introductory 
discussion of these highly readable titles. The extensive use students 
made of these books plus preliminary evidence of significant im- 
provement in reading ability prompted the librarian and the 
teacher to continue the plan. 

EXPLORING NEW IDEAS IN TEACHING.—Experiments frequently 
develop from planning in which the librarian participates. The use 
of fiction in teaching social problems and psychology is a case in 
point. 

“It isn’t that I’m not interested,’’ wrote one student in making 
comments on her courses. ‘‘And it isn’t that I’m not willing to 
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work. I just don’t see why the writings of so many scholars—these 
sociologists and psychologists and the like—have to be so deadly 
dull. Reading in these subjects should be a pleasure, but I can’t help 
thinking of it as a chore. I suppose I just like to concern myself 
with definite persons and emotions—and general principles leave 
me cold. Why can’t all work be as vital as literature?” 

“Why not?” thought a faculty group in the Committee on In- 
struction, a committee which numbers two librarians among its 
members. The idea appealed particularly to representatives of the 
psychology and social studies departments. 

“That girl’s so very right,” argued her psychology professor. 
‘Texts do too frequently present subject matter as an abstract 
study of emotions, ambitions, interests, and attitudes. They’re just 
like still-life pictures.” 

“Of course she prefers fiction,’’ commented a librarian. “There 
the individual is presented as a whole. What is more, the personal 
experiences of these girls are limited. At best much course context 
is bound to seem remote and ‘un-alive.’ I suppose that we all value 
the possibility that literature offers in broadening our own personal 
lives—the opportunity for vicarious experience. 

“It’s evident that studying a text or technical book alone may 
fail to make clear many concepts. But why can’t work of that kind 
be vitalized by supplementary reading of suitable fiction? Let a 
novel or play be a laboratory in which a student analyzes human 
relationships, social processes, and social institutions. This repre- 
sents a double-barrelled approach to learning.” 

Here was the time for more specific planning. It was at this 
point that a librarian began working with psychology instructors in 
selecting fiction titles for use in their introductory course. Psychol- 
ogy Through Literature, by Shrodes, Van Gundy, and Husband was 
selected for initial study. Discussion of the excerpts from literature 
included in this volume was followed by the study of complete 
works. Because she knew the thinking of the teachers and the books 
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in the collection, it was possible for the librarian to help the stu- 
dents make choices for study of specific subjects: Of Mice and Men, 
presenting concepts of security and status and also used in motiva- 
tion, Koestler’s Arrival and Departure, furnishing material for the 
consideration of complexes and memory; Lincoln’s February Hill 
providing discussion on heredity and environment. 

As the librarian visited and participated in psychology class 
meetings, she observed varied approaches to the use of fiction. In 
one group a panel which was considering contrasting reactions to 
physical and social handicaps referred to literary characters who 
met their problems in different ways. Shakespeare’s King Richard 
the Third and King Henry the Sixth contrasted, for example, with 
Somerset Maugham’s Philip Carey in Of Human Bondage. 

In another instance students used novels as aids for summarizing 
and reviewing the entire introductory course in psychology. They 
selected novels portraying a wide range of human experience. Us- 
ing, for example, Romain Rolland’s Jean-Christophe, a student 
would key the book—that is, she would identify examples of such 
topics as frustrations, emotional maturity, fixations and inferiority 
complexes. 

As a further development of the idea of using fiction in teaching 
content subjects, several librarians and instructors used the pazring 
technique. In other words they selected a novel which parallels in 
theme the subject matter of a nonfiction title. 

Each student in a sociology class in consultation with the librarian 
selected for reading two titles, one sociological fiction and the other 
sociological nonfiction. A student who read the Grapes of W rath 
by John Steinbeck also read Men on the Move by Nels Anderson. 
This represented a logical follow through of an interest in the 
migrant problem. Other students selected such pairs as Sinclair 
Lewis's Babbitt succeeded by Robert and Helen Lynd’s Middle- 
town in Transition, John Galsworthy’s Forsyte Saga, followed by 
Thorsten Veblen’s Theory of the Leisure Class, and Betty Smith’s 
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A Tree Grows in Brooklyn used with Harvey Zorbaugh’s Gold 
Coast and Slum. 

After experimentation with this plan the social studies librarian 
prepared a bibliography of all sociological fiction in her library, 
classified by subject. The instructor and the librarian have together 
noted on each card nonfiction titles which logically pair with fiction 
titles. 

What part does the librarian play in this use of fiction? She dis- 
cusses with the teaching staff various criteria for book selection. She 
assists in making bibliographies and selecting pairs on various sub- 
jects. She helps the students choose books for reading. She shares 
with teachers results of her observations of student reactions and 
interests—observations based on student comment as they choose, 
borrow, and return books. She is once more participating in 
teaching. 

COOPERATIVE TEACHING.—Representative of a type of coopera- 
tive teaching in which librarian and teacher work together are the 
plans carried out by the Science Division librarian and a teacher of 
General Biology, a basic course in the Division of Natural Science. 
Organized particularly on the basis of studies of life needs, the 
course provides for group instruction in fields of common need and 
for individual study and learning planned on the basis of the needs 
and interests of each separate student.® 

Early in her work in the Science Division the librarian and the 
teacher began working out plans under which the librarian would 
occasionally teach sections of the course during selected units in 
her special field of competence. 

The experience of teaching helped the librarian to become un- 
usually well acquainted with the course and with its students. This, 
therefore, made it possible for her to give increasingly effective 
service to teachers and their students—a type of service based upon 

*A more complete description of the course is presented in Van Deventer, 


W. C. “Individualized Instruction in a Basic Science Course.” Science Education, 
30:269-272. December, 1946. 
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understanding, acquaintance, and experience. And yet she and the 
instructor felt that there were additional opportunities for library- 
instructional integration. As they conferred, it soon became clear 
that the point at which the librarian could be of greatest help was in 
connection with individual learning units and projects selected by 
students. With this in mind they selected one section for experi- 
mentation. During the opening unit of the course the librarian at- 
tended this particular class regularly. She was present at class 
planning sessions during which students worked on their study 
plans for the entire semester. At this time the instructor arranged 
for his usual individual conferences with students in order that they 
might consult with him regarding their individual work. In addi- 
tion, however, the teacher asked each student in this particular sec- 
tion to arrange for a conference with the science librarian. The pur- 
pose of these librarian-student conferences was to make students 
increasingly aware of library resources which would be helpful 
in their individual study programs. The conferences likewise pro- 
vided the librarian an opportunity for teaching both library and 
scientific procedures and methods. 

During the weeks following the planning session of the class 
the librarian held scheduled conferences with students working 
on such problems as dieting to gain or lose weight, science and re- 
ligion, the effects of smoking on the human organism, and heredity 
and cancer. Despite their value, which soon became apparent, the 
conferences had one serious problem. They were time consuming. 
Even with considerable disrupting of her other duties the librarian 
found that under this plan she would be able to work in only one 
section of the course. 

Accordingly, the instructor and the librarian considered this 
question: How can we make the services of the librarian indi- 
vidually available to the 120 students in the instructor's classes 
without at the same time completely monopolizing her time? The 
following points were developed: 
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1. Scattered as they were throughout the week, to fit students’ class 
schedules, the conferences took more time than if they had been 
held consecutively. 

2. Repeatedly the librarian found herself teaching the same materials 
to different students. 

3. A considerable number of students needed little if any help from 
the librarian; others needed more than was allowed in the con- 
ference period. 


With these observations in mind the teacher and the librarian 
worked out a plan which is now being followed. At intervals, ordi- 
narily from four to six weeks apart, the two of them meet with each 
section of the course for an entire class period. 

Informal conferences are held with individual students or with 
small groups of students who are working on similar problems, or, 
upon occasion, with the entire class. During these planning periods 
the librarian is able to have some time with each student and is able 
to identify the relatively few students who may require longer 
conferences. 

The plan is workable; it can be carried out by the librarian with- 
in her schedule of duties; and, in the opinion of both librarian and 
teacher the plan has proved its value in increased student learning. 
In order to supplement his own observation and experience and 
that of the librarian, the instructor made a survey of student judg- 
ment. He found that three-fourths of the students reported that 
the special work of the science librarian with their classes was valu- 
able; and two-thirds of the students reported that the librarian’s 
time was better spent by meeting with class groups than by sched- 
uling individual conferences with each student. Very significant is 
the judgment expressed by two-thirds of the students that they 
found personal value in hearing the librarian and the teacher dis- 
cuss other students’ projects with them as a class group. 

TEACHING AN ENTIRE COURSE.—Librarians not only engage in 
selected teaching activities, but they also upon occasion carry all 
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types of teaching responsibilities—from planning and making as- 
signments to evaluating student achievement and assigning grades. 

It is obviously practicable for a librarian to be called upon to do 
substitute teaching when a regular instructor is ill. At times when 
such emergencies arise, she will arrange library reading hours 
during regularly scheduled class periods. More frequently, how- 
ever, the class will continue its normally planned work as the librar- 
ian assumes the role of teacher and follows through in the science 
laboratory, the social studies classroom, or the literature conference 
room. 

In a few cases librarians have assumed continuing responsibility 
for teaching. A social studies librarian who is trained in history, co- 
operates with an instructor as the two of them jointly teach a course 
in European history. Sometimes librarians have assumed complete 
responsibility for courses in such fields as communications, litera- 
ture, sociology, and science. In two cases, social studies and litera- 
ture, librarians who have taught classes have become so interested 
in teaching that they have eventually transferred to classroom teach- 
ing. Having as members of the teaching staff instructors who were 
formerly librarians has contributed materially to the development 
of a library-minded faculty, and, incidentally, these librarians be- 
came outstanding teachers. 

TEACHING TEACHERS.—Librarians not only have a responsi- 
bility for teaching students, but in their own fields of special com- 
petence they have an obligation as professional specialists to teach 
their faculty colleagues. Earlier reference has been made to in- 
stances in which librarians worked with teachers in opening up new 
understandings of library resources and methods. With the active 
participation of librarians in the instructional activities of the sey- 
eral divisions and departments of the college, additional avenues 
for work with teachers are open. Such an opportunity was found in 
the field of readability. 

Edgar Dale of Ohio State University, visited the campus and 
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discussed with a group of faculty members some of the implica- 
tions of current studies of readability for college teaching. He re- 
ferred to his own work at Ohio State, to the work of Gray and 
Leary at Chicago, and to that of Lorge and Flesch at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. Mr. Dale referred to the formulae be- 
ing developed by which it is possible to determine the reading 
level of a given book or article, for example, tenth-grade level. He 
suggested that teachers and librarians would find it helpful to 
understand these formulae, their application, and their use. 

Following Mr. Dale’s visit members of the library staff arranged 
a series of staff meetings at which books and articles regarding read- 
ability were reviewed and discussed. It soon became clear that if 
the faculty were to take advantage of the findings of readability 
investigations members of the staff would need to study formulae, 
their use and application, their abuse, and their limitations. Because 
librarians are concerned with teaching and because they work with 
teachers in the field, it seemed reasonable that librarians should 
become readability experts. Accordingly, six members of the li- 
brary staff spent several days with Mr. Dale and his associates in 
the Ohio State University Readability Laboratory. The group 
studied the development of readability formulae and the uses and 
limitations of such formulae. The group spent most of their time, 
however, in actually using formulae (both the Flesch formula? and 
the Dale formula’) as aids to determining the readability levels of 
varied reading materials. 

Following this period of study, the library staff began teaching 
the use of readability formulae to their faculty colleagues by these 
methods: 


1. Librarians presented readability formulae and their uses in various 
department meetings. 
2. Librarians worked individually with interested classroom teachers. 


™ See Flesch, Rudolph. The Art of Plain Talk. Harper, 1946. 
* Unpublished materials supplied by Edgar Dale of Ohio State University. 
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3. The library staff sponsored a series of seminars on readability to 
which faculty members were invited. More than fifty members of 
the staff, representing science, social studies, English composition, 
speech, literature, humanities, philosophy, religion, and modern 
languages, participated in one or more of these seminars. 


The important consequence of this work with readability 
formulae is, of course, the actual use made of them. Though the 
process of acquainting the faculty with them has just begun, a 
variety of uses have already been reported, of which the following 
are representative: 

A history teacher uses the formulae, plus a knowledge of the 
reading ability of his students, as an aid to guiding students in 
selecting collateral reading assignments. 

Teachers of English composition use factors in readability for- 
mulae, such as personal references, sentence length, word difficulty, 
as aids to teaching students how to develop a readable style of 
writing and speaking. 

Several teachers have used the concepts of readability formulae 
as a basis for examining their assignments with this question in 
mind: What can I do to make my assignments more readable, more 
understandable for my students? A major part of one seminar ses- 
sion was given over to a discussion of this problem. 

Four faculty members writing books used the formula to deter- 
mine the reading levels of their manuscripts and as a guide to im- 
proving their style of writing.® 

As these pages are being written a considerable number of faculty 
members have just become familiar with readability formulae and 
their uses. With this understanding by teachers an increased utili- 
zation of the formulae can be expected. 


° Although use of a formula on the manuscript of this book reveals varying 
readability levels for different parts of the manuscript, the level is typically at 
about the eleventh grade level. This compares with an eighth grade level for 
Readers’ Digest, and a ninth grade level for Time. 
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TEACHING THROUGH EXTRA-CLASS SPONSORSHIP.—The cur- 
riculum of a school or college devoted to functional education 
actually includes more than courses. Rightly conceived, it consists 
of the sum total of the student’s learning experiences—in the class- 
room, in the library, on the athletic field, in the dormitory, in the 
councils of student government, in the meetings of clubs, and in 
the concert hall. With this philosophy as a background librarians 
engage in teaching activities which are a part of the extra-class 
program. Upon occasion librarians sponsor the student League 
of Women Voters, sororities, a student library committee, and clubs 
of various sorts. 

Representative of the teaching activity which librarians perform 
in connection with the extra-class program is the co-sponsorship by 
a librarian of the Music Service Guild, an organization of students 
who are interested in rather than talented in music. 

During the opening weeks of the school year the librarian, who 
had accepted co-sponsorship of the Music Service Guild, met with 
officers of the group and with them drew up the following program: 


1. To make posters for the Music Conservatory and its Annexes— 
posters which advertise the music resources of the library: books, 
magazines, recordings, phonographs, scores. 

2. To prepare prior to each of the college symphony concerts a bulle- 
tin for distribution to Guild members, music teachers, and other 
interested students and teachers. Each bulletin is designed to en- 
courage reading and listening to records as an aid to preparing for 
an improved understanding of the concert, its featured numbers, 
and the guest soloist. 

3. To arrange during the week of each symphony concert a general 
library exhibit highlighting its features. 

4, To prepare for distribution to interested faculty members bibli- 
ogtaphies of the biographies of musicians. 


Throughout the year, as the Guild carried out its plans, the group 
By, 
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performed a genuine service to the campus by providing college- 
wide publicity for worth-while concerts and by highlighting both 
the importance and methods of preparing for concert attendance. 
Incidentally, of course, the program of the Guild encouraged in- 
creased student use of library music materials. 

Perhaps the greatest values developing from these projects are 
those which came to Guild members as they worked with their li- 
brarian sponsor in carrying out their projects. They have become 
acquainted with library resources in music through extensive ex- 
perience in using such materials. 

The sponsor suggests another and possibly even greater value 
in the following words: “It is an accepted psychological fact (as 
well as Biblical truth) that where one’s treasure is, there his heart 
will be also. That which we create is dear to us. Therefore, to all 
girls who have had a part in ‘creating’ a library poster, an exhibit 
for the niche in the lobby, a book list, or a bulletin, there is a stake 
in the library. Participants will be drawn into the library just to see 
their own handiwork. Once there, they frequently become more 
active patrons.” 

A third value that has come to Guild members relates to the 
deepening of their own musical understanding and appreciation. 
As these students have prepared bulletins and exhibits, posters and 
bibliographies, they have themselves read books and articles, used 
the scores, and listened to the recordings that they were recommend- 
ing to others. 

SUMMARY.—Librarians teach in different ways. They plan in- 
struction; they participate in classroom discussion and teaching; 
they hold conferences with students; they cooperate in the develop- 
ment and carrying out of instructional experiments; they teach 
through sponsoring extra-class organizations; and upon occasion 
they take complete responsibility for teaching an entire course. 

The teaching experiences described in this handbook are illustra- 
tive only. Teaching is a creative activity; librarian participation in 
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teaching can and must be creative in the highest sense of the word. 
Accordingly, as time goes on the staff can be expected to modify 
some of the practices here described and to develop entirely new 
plans and procedures. Of this, however, the reader may be assured: 
librarians once interested in the process will continue to be active 
teachers. 
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Using the Library in Teaching 
and Learning 


Before coming to college I had been taught to 
comprehend but not to interpret, to summarize but 
not to extend. 

—A STEPHENS SENIOR 


HE real purpose of library-instructional activities is to increase 
Brae value of the library for learning and, therefore, for teach- 
ing. That is to say, the activities of librarians become meaningless 
unless they actually effect changes in teaching and learning. Thus 
the work of teachers and the learning of students are the only 
means of judging the effectiveness of the library service of the Col- 
lege. Although reference already has been made to the many 
activities of teachers and students, major emphasis up to this point 
has been upon the role of the librarian. In order to present a better 
balanced picture, illustrative accounts will be presented of the 
library work of teachers and students. 


THE LIBRARY IS A TEXT 


WORLD LITERATURE.—Effective learning has as its goal not 
merely the assembling of facts, but also the development of at- 
titudes, standards, and habits that will be retained in postcollege 
years. With accent upon this purpose, instructors in some courses 
use the library, rather than single books, as texts. A teacher of one 
of these courses, Masterpieces of World Literature, comments: 


We have succeeded in our design to find out what a literature class 
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does if given a library for its textbook and its headquarters. It reads. 
During a school year the amounts read and discussed with the instructor 
vary for individuals from 7,000 to 20,000 pages. 

But more significant than quantity is the campus-wide increase in 
awareness of literary resources through the spread of reading indulged 
in and discussed by these girls. Ninety-eight per cent of the girls report 
anonymously that in their dormitories they participate in informal dis- 
cussions of books.1° 


Students in the course make such comments as the following: 


Even the girls on our floor who are not taking the course find time to 
read some of the books that we discussed most. 

I entered the course the second semester because my friends talked 
about their books constantly, and I wanted to be in on the conversa- 
tion. 

Here literature is a part of life rather than an academic exetcise. 


I have learned to pursue literature with independence, and I can 
continue in the absence of college and teacher. 


According to alumnae, the program of regular reading begun in 
this course carries over naturally into postcollege life. An anthology 
such as is used in the traditional course may be remembered, or it 
may even be cherished and reread by the occasional graduate; but 
the habit of keeping in touch with the library and of having on 
one’s desk a book which one is reading keeps contact with literature 
fresh and active. 

What manner of course is this that merits quotations such as the 
following: ‘‘Library for a textbook,” “Library for its headquarters,” 
“Literature a part of life rather than an academic exercise,” “‘Pro- 
grams of reading carry over into postcollege life?” 

The course referred to is Masterpieces of World Literature which 
is taught on a completely individualized basis in conference rooms 


1° From a typed statement by Zay Rusk Sullens. See also her “Letter on Litera- 
ture in the General College.” College English, 1:237-44, December, 1939. 
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adjoining the literature stacks of the general library. Here, where 
teacher and student can step from the conference room to the books, 
each student plans with her instructor reading suitable to her own 
developing needs and interests. In making choice of a single book 
she may examine and discuss with the instructor six or eight differ- 
ent titles, with the result that her acquaintance with titles for future 
reading is constantly widened. At regular intervals she comes to 
the library for an individual conference with the instructor. Here 
she discusses the book she has been reading, shares with the instruc- 
tor excerpts from a reading diary which she keeps, and makes 
further reading plans.11 She may linger to consult the conveniently 
placed reference books for information on her author, or to look 
over the book reviews in current periodicals. 

In a representative year 430 girls enrolled in the course read a 
total of 8600 books covering 1534 different titles. While in this 
type of individually directed study some books are read by only 
one girl, certain titles are repeatedly sought, possibly because they 
have been popularized in the dormitory by enthusiastic students. 
Special waves of popularity occur. For example, when Andre 
Maurois gave a series of lectures on Tolstoy, Anna Karenina and 
War and Peace, usually liked by teachers and students, were read by 
235 and 96 students, respectively. 

What any student reads depends basically upon her, for reading 
is a highly individualized and personal matter. Examination of stu- 
dent reading records provides examples of the wide variety of read- 
ing done by students and at the same time evidences the fact that 
no one list of readings can be given as typical. Just as every student 
differs from every other student, so also the lists of books they read 
in world literature differ. 

PROBLEMS OF PEACE.—Emphasis on the carry over effect of 
college experience into following years is also made in the Prob- 


™ See Sullens, Zay Rusk. The Reader's Diary. Columbia, Missouri, Lucas 
Brothers, 1946. 
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lems of Peace class. This group, initiated by students, has had an 
interesting history. A student committee presented to the Dean of 
Instruction a recommendation that there be offered during the suc- 
ceeding school year a course on problems of peace, designed to sup- 
ply trained leadership for campus groups interested in considering 
postwar problems and to identify action which the college woman 
can and should take in contributing to the solution of problems of 
peace. In accordance with this request one section of a public speak- 
ing course was set aside for students interested in taking campus 
leadership in the discussion of, and action on, such problems. 

Students in the petitioning group and other campus leaders se- 
lected by them comprised the nucleus of the class. Organized as a 
parliamentary group, they established their own goals, planned 
their own agenda, made their own assignments, and even evaluated 
their own work. 

The class early agreed upon types of activity in which it would 
engage during the year: interviews, panel discussions, forums, de- 
bates, speeches, radio broadcasts, and letters to congressmen. Before 
they could offer leadership to the campus, they themselves must be 
informed. With this in mind the class identified sources of informa- 
tion and viewpoints which they might best utilize in their own work 
on problems and issues: radio programs, motion pictures, record- 
ings including music and drama as well as recorded transcriptions 
of radio programs or forum discussions, interviews with authori- 
ties, and guest speakers. 

At this point students, both individually and in groups, went to 
the College libraries to get materials and to discuss plans with li- 
brarians. The social studies librarian especially served as a resource 
person for the course. 

Begun for the purpose of encouraging the study of problems of 
peace and for the purpose of training and providing campus lead- 
ers, this course has given students experience the results of which 
can be expected to carry over into adult citizenship. An essential 
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part of the course has been the utilization of library sources as a 
basis for study and work. To the student it has become clear that 
such a utilization is essential not only in the Problems of Peace class 
but particularly in the activities of the intelligent adult citizen. 

MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY.—‘‘The real test in a marriage 
course comes after graduation. What your husband thinks of you 
ten years from now is more important than what your instructor 
thinks now.”’ These words taken from the syllabus of the Marriage 
and Family course suggest the philosophy of teaching this subject. 
Additional quotation will further clarify the purpose of the course 
and will indicate something of the importance of the library to the 
achievement of its objectives. 


Preparation for marriage does not consist in memorizing textbook ma- 
terials. It is important, of course, that you read and digest such ma- 
terials, that your standards of achievement be high. But there are other 
things, activities, qualities, etc., that play a more important part. 


Certain qualities of growth are indicative of progress in this line. For 
example: How do you go about analyzing and solving problems? Does 
your behavior in and out of class suggest maturity or immaturity? Do 
you exhibit growth in attitudes or are you in a rut? Do you relate what 
you learn to what you plan to do? 


There are, on the one hand, some things common to all marriages, 
while on the other, there are many things that are highly individual. 


1. All students should cover a certain body of core material. Much 
of this core material is contained in the text.1? 

2. Some material is highly individualized and has a direct connection 
with your individual interests, problems, or needs.18 


Since students as part of their course work prepare term papers 


* The text used in the course is Bowman, H. A. Marriage for Moderns. Second 
Edition. McGraw-Hill, 1948. 

“Bowman, H. A. Marriage and the Family: A Syllabus. Stephens College, 
1947. See also Bowman, H. A. “The Marriage Course at Stephens College.” 
Marriage and Family Living, 3:8-10. February 1, 1941. 
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or carry out projects, the course syllabus lists a variety of suggested 
topics among which are the following: 


1. The effects of the war on marriage and family life. 

2. Work out a model marriage and divorce law. Imagine you are 
chairman of a woman’s organization in your home town and your 
project for the year is to work out such a law and get it passed by 
the legislature. 

3. Prenatal hygiene. 

4, The family and the community. How the family may draw upon 
community resources. How the family may make a contribution to 
the community. 

5. Mother fixation. What happens when a person is too closely at- 
tached to his mother (or father) ? What happens when a person is 
overprotected ? 

6. Religion as a resource in marriage. 


It will be noted that in many of these topics reading can give 
only background material. The student must follow up with her 
own analysis, evaluation, utilization of interviews, and observa- 
tions. 

One marriage course student, a daughter of a minister, discussed 
her work with the librarian. ‘‘In my father’s church,” she explained, 
“there is a fairly large group of young people who will have no 
preparation for marriage such as I am getting. I would like to work 
out a program of study which could be of help to them. I’ve talked 
it over with my instructor. You know, he himself is a minister 
and has done marriage counselling. We think it would be worth 
while for our young people’s group to develop their own discus- 
sions with occasional outside speakers such as a minister, a doctor, 
or a lawyer. Before deciding what subjects to include, I talked to a 
dozen girls, asking them all sorts of questions. Here are some of 
them: Do you think your parents understand you? Do you discuss 
your dates with your parents? Have you an understanding with 
them about hours of dating? What do you consider a good date? I 
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want to use answers to these questions as a guide to my own 
reading.” 

With the help of the librarian she outlined discussions on gen- 
eral topics determined by answers to her informal inquiry. Together 
they made a list of books and pamphlets for purchase for a reading 
shelf in the church. The librarian also helped her work out a list of 
agencies from which further help could be sought. 

Another student began work on Marriage vs. a Career but 
soon decided to change it to Marriage and a Career. She felt that 
most girls would chose marriage and then try to fit the career into 
the picture. Knopf’s Women on Their Own and The Art of Being 
a Woman, Wolfe’s A Woman's Best Years and Hutchin’s Women 
Who Work were read. Budgets of the working woman were con- 
sidered in contrast to plans for family finance in homes where the 
wife had no outside occupation. Along with this, the psychological 
reactions of the husband and the possibility of postponing plans for 
children were considered. 

The importance of the library to the Marriage and Family course 
is suggested by the prominent place given to library reading and 
research in the course syllabus and by the extensive use students 
make of library materials in their course work. To explore further 
the contribution of the library, a group of students were asked in- 
formally to comment on the value of this library reading. The fol- 
lowing comments were made: 


The marriage books I have read have given me an understanding of 
the many possibilities for both happiness and unhappiness in mar- 
riage. I think I shall be better able to judge what is important and 
what is not in the marriage relationship. 


My reading in the field of marriage has given me a broad view of the 
marriage relationships. I was not limited to the view of the instructor 
or my classmates. 


My parents are divorced, and I’ve always been told the children from 
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broken homes have less chance of happy marriage than others. I found 
many things in my reading, especially on adjustment in marriage, to 
help me. 


PROBLEMS OF PHILOSOPHY.—More popularly known among 
students as “design for living,” Problems of Philosophy is a course 
for college sophomores, which seeks to help each student develop 
a set of values as she projects her personal design for living. 

The initial assignment in this course is to prepare a list of prob- 
lems or questions the student would like to investigate as an aid 
to formulating her philosophy of life. Lists prepared by students 
include such questions as: 


How can I tell right from wrong? 

Does science disagree with the teachings of the Bible? 

Did God really create man in his image or did man create God in 
his image? 

If I have certain moral beliefs but do not always live up to them, do I 
merely think I believe them? Have I placed my beliefs too high 
because of social pressure? 

Is there a Christian approach to international relations? If so, what 
is it? 

How can I come to a better understanding of my father and aid him 
better to understand me? 

Is it necessary to belong to a church to be religious ? 


Following the preparation of this assignment, the instructor 
summarizes problems identified by students and classifies them 
under three headings: ethics, religion, and human relations. 

The course includes study of assigned readings, participation in 
class discussion, interviews with experts and authorities in related 
fields, attendance at lectures, and the preparation of investigative 
papers, one for each of the three divisions of the course. 

One of the problems in developing this course is the difficulty in 
finding materials relating to student needs. Readings must, on the 
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one hand, avoid the dangers of academic scholasticism and, on the 
other, avoid the pitfalls of popular superficiality. This means that 
in working on the development of the course classroom teachers, 
librarians, and students cooperate in the preparation of reading lists 
and reading guides for various units and topics—particularly for 
individual students with differing abilities, experiences, interests 
and needs. This job is always in progress. Representative of the 
titles which teachers and students find especially helpful and of 
titles which are, therefore, finding a place on the reading lists of 
the course are the following: | 


Aristotle, Ethica Nicomachea 

Banning, Letters to Susan 

Cabot, The Meaning of Right and Wrong 
Fosdick, As I See Religion 

Lippman, A Preface to Morals 

Maurois, The Art of Living 

Niebuhr, An Interpretation of Christian Ethics 
Wilkins, The College and Society 


The writing of papers gives each student opportunity to apply 
the general content of the course directly to her personal needs and 
to study intensively problems which are significant to her. Here 
again the library is the source of supply. 


TEACHERS ARE LIBRARIANS 


OCCUPATIONAL PLANNING.—If the college library is to be 
used effectively in the instructional program, librarians must not 
only be teachers, but teachers must be librarians. Earlier reference 
has been made to library activities of teachers in such courses as 
Masterpieces of World Literature where instructors really become 
librarians as they work with their students in, and adjacent to, the 
literature stacks of the library. Further representative of this con- 
cept is the functional development and use of a classroom library 
by the teachers of the Occupational Orientation course. 
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Although a general survey of employment opportunities for 
women is a part of the course, major emphasis is placed upon the 
educational and occupational plans of the individual student in re- 
lation to her interests, personality patterns, abilities, and to the 
needs of society. At the opening of the course, students take a bat- 
tery of interest and personality inventories and ability tests. Fol- 
lowing interpretation of the results of these, students individually 
discuss their own findings and observations with their instructors. 
They then select three occupational fields for study. As her final 
examination in the course, each student writes a career plan which 
is a summary of her self-analysis, of her occupational investigation, 
and of her educational planning in relation to her chosen field. 

In this type of teaching, emphasizing as it must personal con- 
ferences and individual assignments, instructors soon found a need 
for having immediately at hand up-to-date reading materials on 
occupations for women. Accordingly, the staff began a pamphlet 
and clipping file. Soon college and university catalogs, monographs, 
books, and current periodicals were added; and today a sizeable 
library collection is housed in a reading room adjacent to group 
conference rooms and counselors’ offices. This library is admin- 
istered by the teaching staff, with the assistance of a librarian who 
annotates pamphlets and magazine material, and upon occasion re- 
views material at weekly meetings of the staff. This library is daily 
used by individual students and counselors as they, singly or to- 
gether, study the training requirements, job descriptions, and de- 
mands for women in such different fields as teaching and aviation, 
merchandising and fashion design, social work and personnel. 

The importance of the library in the occupational guidance course 
is perhaps best suggested in the words of the instructors of the 
course: 


The intent of providing information about occupations is not to have 
the student select her life work permanently or unchangeably but to 
acquaint her with a variety of occupational fields, to teach her the tech- 
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niques for studying a vocation, and to introduce her to the literature 
available so that she may continue to use it. 

Since occupational information and the ability to locate and use such 
information is essential to effective vocational guidance, the Occupa- 
tional Library has become the center of the course.!4 


The success the staff has had in translating these ideas into action 
is suggested by the fact that, in a survey made at the conclusion of 
the course, students rate the use of the occupational planning li- 
brary as the most valuable activity of the course. 

THE HEALTH SERVICE.—A teaching library in the Health Center 
has been developed by faculty members other than librarians. For 
the past several years, the physicians and other members of the 
health staff have had available in their offices both books which 
they could use for their own technical information and titles to 
which they could refer students fora better understanding of health 
problems. 

More recently, however, the health staff has made more extensive 
use of authoritative readings for the layman. To initiate this plan, 
each staff member spent the major part of a two-week workshop 
period surveying health articles in such lay periodicals as Hygeza, 
Science Newsletter, Parents’ Magazine, Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, Ladies’ Home Journal, Life, Time, and Modern Medicine. 
On the basis of their reading, physicians, nurses, and laboratory 
technicians prepared general summary reports which they pre- 
sented orally to the entire health staff. Annotated bibliographies 
were filed with the health counselor. 

The physicians have found that as they work with the students 
more is needed than the discussion and explanation they have time 
to give. They have felt a definite need for more instruction of and 
study by the students on their own health problems. Accordingly, 

* For a more complete discussion of the program of occupational guidance at 


Stephens College see Pollock, Dorothy and others. Occuptional Planning for Col- 
lege Women. Stephens College, 1947. 
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the physicians arrange for individual students to have conferences 
with the Health Counselor who supervises their reading in this 
area. 

Early in her work, the counselor simply told students about ap- 
propriate readings in one of the campus libraries. This plan was not 
successful because students frequently failed to follow the sugges- 
tions given, or upon occasion, magazines or books which students 
sought were in circulation or for some other reason were not avail- 
able. Now, the health counselor has expanded the library collec- 
tion in her conference room so that she can place materials in the 
hands of the students at the time of their conferences. Students 
sometimes read the materials in the health service; or they may bor- 
row the materials, take them to their rooms and later discuss their 
readings with the counselor. 

The health counselor makes extensive use of general books, such 
as Van Buskirk’s Principles of Healthful Living, Diehl’s Elements 
of Healthful Living, or Common Ailments of Man, edited by Fish- 
bein. She also, however, finds frequent occasion for referring stu- 
dents to special magazine articles and pamphlets. 

There was, for example, the case of Mary whose mother died of 
cancer. Mary had come to the health center with an abdominal pain 
and also a real worry and fear: Is this cancer? The physician soon 
diagnosed Mary’s ailment and prescribed treatment for it. He also 
discussed with Mary her groundless fear of cancer and referred 
her to the health counselor who guided her in selecting a group of 
readings on cancer: 


Adair, F. E. Encouraging Aspects of Cancer Control. Pamphlet, 
American Medical Association. 

Cutter, E. C. What Science Knows About Cancer. Pamphlet, Ameri- 
can Medical Association. 

“Cancer: Notes of Hope.” Fortune. 31:150-156. April, 1945. 

Kaempffert, W. ‘Does Cancer Run in Families?” Saturday Evening 
Post. 217:17. February 17, 1945. 
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Among problems other than cancer on which readings have been 
found particularly helpful are those relating to obesity, acne, 
anemia, allergies, constipation, hypothyroid, and colitis. In some 
cases the counselor refers students not only to printed materials but 
also to typed manuscripts and mimeographed materials prepared 
especially for college students by members of the college health 
staff. 

An informal but helpful adjunct to the work of the health coun- 
selor are the files of Health Questions and Answers® which, in 
their convenient Kardex containers are kept readily available on 
reading tables in the waiting room of the health service. As a stu- 
dent is waiting to see a physician or the health counselor, she is 
quite likely to pick up a Kardex and thumb through a variety of 
cards on such questions as: 


Are cosmetics generally harmful ? 

What is the cause and treatment of dandruff? 

Of what does a metabolism test consist ? 

Is iodized salt beneficial to a thyroid gland that is more inactive than 
it should be? 


It is difficult to appraise the value of this developing health li- 
brary. Perhaps the best evidence of value comes from the expanding 
use of the library by the health counselor and the seven hundred and 
fifty students with whom she has worked during the school year. 

REALIA IN SPANISH.—Teachers in the Spanish department are 
librarians as they collect and organize materials needed in their 
classes for illustrative purposes or for student project reading. 
Three files are being developed. One is a file of pictures mounted 
on colored construction paper or on poster board, used mainly by 
teachers as bulletin board displays and as illustrations for topics dis- 
cussed in class. Another is the pamphlet file which contains govern- 

** More than three hundred 4 x 6 inch cards, ‘“Health Questions and Answers,” 


reprinted from Hygeia, are available without charge from the American Medical 
Association. 
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ment bulletins, articles clipped from English and Spanish maga- 
zines and newspapers, booklets from steamship companies, airways, 
and various firms. The third file resembles the library card cata- 
logue except that its headings are more detailed and the cards cite 
page numbers or chapters which refer to the topic heading within 
books. If one wishes to learn more about jai-alai, he may find pic- 
tures of the game in the picture file, magazine articles about it and 
about famous players in the pamphlet file, and specific page ref- 
erences to it in several books in which it is discussed although the 
book itself may not be about that subject. Or, if one wishes to lo- 
cate the short stories of Emilia Pardo Bazan, he will find listed not 
only collections of her stories but also titles to be found in par- 
ticular anthologies in the library. 


AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 


Throughout this volume the library has been referred to as the 
resource center not only for printed materials but for additional 
audio-visual aids to learning. Recordings and slides have been men- 
tioned in connection with the teaching of humanities and motion 
pictures have been included in lists of available materials. Since, 
however, audio-visual materials are not everywhere regarded as a 
part of library equipment, a listing of aids used in a single course 
may illustrate the extent of this kind of service: 


1. Laboratory work 

2. Demonstrations 

3. Bulletin boards 

4. Microscopes 

5. Microprojector 

6. Field trips 

7. Filmstrips 

8. Recordings and transcriptions 
9. Models 

10. Commercial charts 
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11. College-made charts 
12. Lantern slides 

13. Living plants 

14. Living animals 

15. Opaque projection 

16. Drawings and diagrams 
17. Motion pictures 


Some of these listed aids have long been used in class work gen- 
erally. Others, such as films, are now just beginning to be recog- 
nized extensively as valuable teaching devices in colleges. 

MOTION PICTURES.—A description of the utilization of films in 
General Biology suggests different purposes films may serve: 

To introduce a new topic. Some films can be shown to advantage 
without previous preparation. Others cannot. Such films as Explor- 
ing the Universe and Man Against Microbe serve well for introduc- 
ing new topics. 

To develop a topic. Many films are best used in developing a 
topic which has already been introduced. This is especially true if 
the learning involves concepts of activity or motion. The Four 
Stroke Cycle Gas Engine shows the action of internal combustion 
engines better than still pictures or charts or any amount of oral 
description. 

To illustrate principles or concepts already learned. The showing 
of a film is justified even if it does not necessarily add anything 
new but merely reinforces points already learned. Care of the Teeth, 
Evolution, and Clouds are used in this way. 

To enrich course experiences. Among films which go beyond 
classroom minima and do much to enrich science classroom experi- 
ences are The Curves of Color which ties in with light, color, and 
vision, and the color film Orchids effectively used with plant 
reproduction. 

To develop an understanding of scientific method. This is one 
of the points on which scientific films are most vulnerable. A few 
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films, however, do better-than-average jobs of illustrating this con- 
cept. T’e Digestion of Foods is quite good and the feature film, 
Magic Bullets, is excellent. 

To develop attitudes. Consumption of Food, The City, The 
Plow That Broke the Plains, and The River are powerful instru- 
ments for developing attitudes of social responsibility in scientific 
matters. 

To review information already learned. Many films can be 
screened a second and third time to advantage for purposes of 
review. 

Instructors in other fields would add to this list. Some use films 
dealing with personal relations as a stimulus to class discussion: 
The Boss Didn’t Say Good Morning, Make Way for Tomorrow, 
and Oil for the Lamps of China. Humanities instructors point up 
the aesthetic experience provided by the showing of Igor Gorin, 
Baritone and King Henry the Fifth. 

Films are used individually by students who have access to and 
use motion picture catalogs just as they do the library card catalog 
for getting information and preparing bibliographies. One student 
working on a paper titled Progressive Education found one of her 
best sources of information in the March of Time film by the same 
name. 

Among the motion picture services provided by librarians are in- 
formation regarding films (catalogs of available films are kept in 
each division library), service in ordering, scheduling and project- 
ing films, and facilities for continual film evaluation. This last serv- 
ice includes both published annotations and files of evaluation cards 
covering purpose of film, achievement of purpose, quality of sound 
and photography. Evaluation cards are prepared by teachers after 
each use of a film. 

As a special guide for the teachers of his division an instructor has 
prepared a brochure, Audio-Visual Aids for Social Science. Follow- 
ing an interesting statement regarding the values and methods of 
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using films and recordings in teaching, the handbook presents a 
unit outline of the entire Social Problems course, the introductory 
course for the division, with annotated lists of films, filmstrips, and 
recordings available for each unit. This syllabus has proved so help- 
ful that teachers in several other courses are making similar guides 
for the use of audio-visual materials in their fields. 

RECORDINGS AND TRANSCRIPTIONS.—Like films, recordings and 
transcriptions are increasing in importance to the class teacher. At 
Stephens College this is particularly true in the study of languages. 
Since the foreign language division emphasizes conversational 
ability, the language studied is commonly spoken in the classroom. 
Additional experience is, however, needed. To provide this, teach- 
ers have used language tables, conversational groups, clubs, and 
especially language recordings. 

In the language division library there is housed an extensive col- 
lection of records. Included are U. S. Army teaching records in 
Spanish, French, German, and Portuguese; the Middlebury, Bond, 
and Varney sets in French; Linguaphone Spanish and French Con- 
versational Courses; Decca Spanish Course; University of Iowa 
Series in German; and two sets of French and Spanish records made 
by Stephens instructors in accordance with special instructional 
needs. With this varied collection, teachers are able to make an ap- 
propriate choice of material for elementary, intermediate, and ad- 
vanced classes. 

From time to time records are borrowed for use in the classroom, 
by classes, by clubs, by conversation groups. For the most part, 
however, records are used in the library. One section of the lan- 
guage library is a listening room equipped with an automatic phono- 
graph, eighteen pairs of earphones, and a like number of mirrors 
so arranged that the student can observe her tongue and lip move- 
ments as she repeats sounds. 

The student who may come to the library for individual or for 
group listening, typically hears each record at least three times. 
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The first time she listens to the record with the printed text be- 
fore her. The second time she reads the text with the record. At 
the third playing she also reads aloud with special attention to the 
more difficult sounds and phrases. Throughout the process the stu- 
dent observes in the mirror her lip and tongue movements as she 
forms the various sounds. 

Some indication of the value that teachers and students find in 
using the language records is suggested by their extensive use. 
During a recent semester 933 different students listened to a total 
of 8011 language records. 

Another use of recordings in teaching foreign languages is in 
the testing period. Since the aural-oral program is an integral part 
of language courses, students are tested systematically to determine 
their progress as a result of this listening experience. The record, 
or records, to be used as the test material are taken to the various 
classes where they are played on a portable turntable. Students an- 
swer questions on the content, write at dictation from the record, 
and repeat aloud individually certain portions of the recorded 
material. 

Students in advanced shorthand classes using Victor Shorthand 
Speed Dictation Records find the collection of great help. The set 
of fifteen records consists of business letters, articles, most-used 
phrases, and brief forms. Speeds of 60, 80, 100 and 120 words are 
included. A Gregg shorthand key is furnished with each record and 
the student practicing individually has this available for correction 
of her own notes. 

Other libraries have added recordings to their holdings. Teach- 
ers of the Marriage and Family course have found usable record- 
ings of such Town Hall Meeting’s programs as What's Wrong 
With Marriage? Should Our Public Schools Educate for Marriage 
and Family Relations? Records of speeches given in a convocation 
series for marriage students have been made. For example, in this 
way a talk given by a prominent lawyer on the legal aspects of mar- 
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riage is preserved for students, keeping for them the quality of 
spontaneity in the actual presentation. 

VISUAL EDUCATION ADVISORY BOARD.—The college has be- 
come so strongly convinced of the value of using varied aids to 
learning that it is seeking the advice of national experts. Accord- 
ingly, within the current year the College has set up a visual educa- 
tion advisory board, the twelve members of which are outstanding 
leaders not only in education, including the armed forces educa- 
tional program, but also in motion picture production, publication, 
and distribution. 

At its opening conferences with the staff, members of the board 
went on record as supporting the proposal that the College library 
become the expanding resource center for all types of instructional 
materials, and that the present program eventually be expanded by 
setting up a college production unit for visual materials adapted to 
specific needs in the instructional program of the College. With 
the help of the advisory board, with the interest of the entire fac- 
ulty, and with the support of the administration, the College is 
now planning ways and means of implementing these and other 
recommendations of the board. 


LIBRARY EXAMINATION 


The library examination developed by a teacher of geography 
illustrates library use in the testing period rather than the more 
usual use of the library in the learning period. 

Throughout the introductory course in geography students had 
studied man’s adaptation to his environment. They had discussed 
climate, soils, plants, water features, topography and oceans, with 
emphasis upon the interrelationship of these factors and upon 
man’s response to them in various parts of the world. 

The instructor realized that much of the detail need not be re- 
tained and that in planning an examination little real purpose 
would be served by requiring students simply to reproduce a wide 
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variety of learned facts. The pattern was the important factor; it 
was the achievement of this that the instructor wished to test for 
purposes of evaluation. She asked the cooperation of the librarian 
in preparing a library examination which would test the student’s 
ability to understand patterns and apply her learning. 

The first step in the process was for each student to choose a sig- 
nificant problem relating to the work she had covered in the course. 
Those who had made cross-country flights were encouraged to 
undertake a study of the terrain over which they had passed. One 
student worked on: What kinds of topography does one encounter 
in going by the shortest air route from St. Louis, Missouri to San 
Francisco, California? 

A girl who was interested in history chose: What are the effects 
of geography on the growth of nations?, a subject she soon nar- 
rowed to studying the growth of the United States in particular. 

A student of international relations selected: What is the role 
of minerals in world affairs? Another from an agricultural state 
worked on: What are the geographic limitations in the history of 
American agriculture? The problems selected were as numerous 
and varied as the individuals taking the course. 

The library became the scene of action for the students taking the 
examination. Geography books were set aside on the shelves and 
placed on temporary reserve in order that all needed books would 
be available to students who wished to study and browse prepara- 
tory to choosing their examination problem. 

Because the instructor had not previously used this type of ex- 
amination, she was interested not only in student achievement as 
evidenced by the quality of their papers but also in student judg- 
ment of the value of the test for them. Accordingly, after the ex- 
aminations had been completed she explained to the students that 
she wanted their help in deciding whether to use this type of 
examination in the future. The following quotations are repre- 
sentative student replies: 
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I learned more from this type of final than I could have in hours of 
“cramming” devoted to a conventional examination. As I wrote my 
report, it brought into my mind many of the topics discussed in class 
and helped fix them in my mind. 

It is easier on the student to have a regular classroom test. 


It was more like a self-examination because it showed me how much 
I had or had not learned. 


The instructor, student, and librarian all felt that the library 
examination merited further use. It eliminates the evils of cram- 
ming and provides an opportunity for a desirable learning experi- 
ence. 


THE FACULTY USES THE LIBRARY AS AN AID TO KEEPING UP 


The College libraries are a constant source of help to faculty 
members in their efforts to keep up with the latest developments 
and trends in their respective fields. The location of libraries ad- 
jacent to the offices, classrooms, and laboratories of teachers makes 
it convenient and natural for instructors to spend free time there. 
This factor of library location plus the work of the librarians, who 
constantly call instructors’ attention to new materials, make par- 
ticularly vital the library contribution to the continual reading and 
study of the faculty. 

In addition to using the library of their particular fields of work, 
the faculty also avail themselves of the services of the educational 
research library which is housed in the offices of the College Re- 
search Service. Organized for the purpose of assisting the staff to 
study educational problems which concern them, the Research 
Service library provides materials on curriculum, teaching, evalu- 
ation, counselling, and so on. This library, the services of the re- 
search staff, and bibliographic service are used by teachers indi- 
vidually or in groups as they work on such projects as teaching the 
superior student, teacher-student planning, group therapy, teacher 
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load in speech, classroom honesty, and nondirective counselling. 

There is also an over-all faculty-wide responsibility for knowing 
current social trends which will impinge upon the lives of students 
and alumnae. During the past several years the faculty has given 
serious attention to the utilization of library resources in meeting 
this over-all responsibility.16 

The initial step in the particular plan that has been developed in 
this connection was a meeting of interested faculty members repre- 
senting all fields of the curriculum—humanities and social studies, 
health and science, aviation, and foreign languages. The group was 
invited to raise questions regarding current trends, the answers to 
which will affect the lives of our students and should, therefore, 
affect our curriculum. Representative of questions asked were: 


What influences will the airplane have upon home and family life? 


Will there be an expansion in home building in the immediate post- 
war years? Will the types of homes built change? What will trends in 
home building mean in the lives of our students? 


In the coming decade what will be the relative number of men and 
women in this country? How will this affect the college woman of 
today ? 


The varied questions were grouped under such headings as re- 
habilitation, reconstruction, international relations, economics, re- 
ligion, health, transportation, women, education, home and family 
life. 

To aid in surveying what the country is thinking on these sub- 
jects it was decided to examine materials listed in the Readers’ 
Guide to Periodical Literature and in the Book Review Digest for 
the period from December, 1941 to June, 1944. Faculty members, 


%® For a more complete statement of the plan here described see Carpenter, 
Marjorie. The Thinking in Our Country and the Teaching in Our College. Typed 
manuscript. Stephens College, 1946, and ““Vaporizing the Ivory Tower.” School 
and Society, 65:42. January, 1947. 
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including librarians who assumed considerable responsibility, read 
and made abstracts of some seven hundred magazine articles, and 
of more than one hundred books, pamphlets, and book reviews. 

At the close of school in June, a group of faculty members rep- 
resenting different areas of the curriculum assembled as a work- 
shop group to prepare a summary outline of current trends and 
an annotated bibliography of materials relating to current trends. 
Some thirteen pages describing trends and a fifty-page annotated 
bibliography were completed and the following plan for present- 
ing them to the faculty was used: 


1. Copies of the materials were immediately mailed to all department 
chairmen with the request that they study them during the summer 
and make plans to present them at department meetings. 

2. The chairman presented the workshop report to the entire faculty 
at one of the initial sessions of the faculty fall conference. 

3. The faculty Committee on Instruction studied the use made of the 
social trends materials during the succeeding school year. 


The library staff placed copies of the bibliography in each library 
and frequently called appropriate items on it to the attention of 
students and teachers. 

The Committee on Instruction found that the social trends re- 
port had been used as a basis for adding new units to courses, for 
suggesting course and individual projects, and for bringing read- 
ing lists up to date. Especially important was the re-examination 
of course objectives in terms of attitudes needed in contemporary 
life. 

After surveying faculty judgment and reviewing the uses of the 
trends report the Committee on Instruction voted unanimously to 
continue the workshop. This has been done each succeeding 
summer. 

From time to time the summer workshop group has taken ad- 
vantage of the presence on campus of guests who have special 
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competence in appraising contemporary trends. Particularly help- 
ful have been meetings with Mr. George V. Denny, Jr., moderator 
of America’s Town Meeting of the Air, and Mr. E. C. Lindeman, 
New York School of Social Work, Columbia University, New 
York, New York. These words from the foreword of the work- 
shop report following Mr. Denny’s visit give a good deal of the 
spirit and direction of recent faculty thinking: 


Events have proved our great interdependence; they have demon- 
strated our ability to work out answers in the realm of science, with the 
result that we have miracles of inventions which push forward com- 
munication and transportation, avd instruments of destruction. 

There are several major responsibilities of educators to produce citi- 
zens adequate for meeting these problems. They might be stated as 
questions which we ask ourselves: 

A. How can we arouse in,our students a respect for agencies of 
the law? How can we give each girl a vital sense that she is 
always choosing either to relate herself to law or live a self- 
centered and withdrawn life? 

B. How can we help her made decisions and take responsibility 
for the answers she needs? How can we help her to become con- 
scious of the reasons for her insecurity? How can we help her 
sense the underlying causes of her prejudices and her inability to 
work effectively with other people? 


Continually, new materials are being used to advantage. As the 
chairman of the workshop reports, “Change is in the air. We are 
trying to get it out of the ‘hot air’ category and into the teaching of 
our college classrooms.” 

SuMMAaARY.—As varied as the number of courses taught and as 
varied as the number of personalities involved are the uses which 
faculty and students make of the College libraries in teaching and 
in learning. Some indication of this variety is suggested by the 
practices which have been described in this chapter. 

No attempt has here been made to appraise the results of the 
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activities which faculty and students carry out as they utilize the 
library in teaching and learning. It may, however, be significant to 
note that during the period that the faculty has stressed the effec- 
tive use of the library in teaching, the circulation of books has 
greatly increased. In the five years immediately preceding college- 
wide emphasis upon library-instructional relationships the average 
student annually borrowed nine books, excluding books on re- 
serve shelves, from the College library. During the past five years 
the average student has borrowed more than thirty books—more 
than three times the previous figure. | 

Since the plan of library administration at Stephens College 
makes books unusually accessible in classroom and division li- 
braries, borrowing books from libraries becomes less essential to 
students’ use of books than in the situation which previously existed 
in which the formal borrowing was practically the only method 
of obtaining a book. Against this background of ready accessibility, 
the increased circulation of books looms up as particularly signifi- 
cant. Without doubt, this reflects the changes in courses and in 
teaching which have here been described. 
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Implications for Other Schools 
and Colleges 


If I were an educational administrator, the first 
charge against the budget, after faculty salaries, would 
be for the library. 

—W. W. CHARTERS 


ae THIS point, the reader may well comment, “It’s all very well 
to write about what is done at Stephens College. You seem to 
be working under unusually favorable conditions. We can’t do 
what you do.” 

While the authors must acknowledge that the library-instruc- 
tional program has received adequate and even generous support 
from the administration, they wish to suggest possible implica- 
tions of the program here reported which are not entirely depend- 
ent upon unusual conditions. 

The unqualified support and encouragement which the college 
administration has given the library at Stephens College should 
be a sine qua non in any educational institution which wishes effec- 
tively to utilize the library resources in the educational program. 
This includes both financial support and a recognition of the central 
importance of the library in the educational organization of the 
college. In this connection it is important that the librarian should 
not be separated from, but should be vitally related to, the educa- 
tional program of the college. Here this has been achieved by 
creating the dual position of Dean of Instruction and Librarian. 
In commenting on the library-administrative organization at 
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Stephens, Branscomb states, ‘‘It may not be wise in other situa- 
tions to place the librarian in charge of instruction, but college ad- 
ministrators who turn from this solution will find it incumbent 
upon themselves to seek by other means the integration of effort 
which this solution achieved.”17 

The college library can be the resource center for instructional 
materials including not only printed materials but also such audtio- 
visual materials as records, slides, photographs, and motion pic- 
tures. Since the library by virtue of its organization can readily care 
for the administration of audio-visual materials, any separation of 
this function from the library would be likely to add duplicating 
educational costs to a college budget. Likewise, the library staff is 
in a position to encourage the effective use of these materials. In 
this connection a survey of practices and plans in 398 institutions 
of higher learning reveals that less than 10 per cent of the colleges 
of the nation centralize motion picture service in the library. Sig- 
nificantly, however, half of the colleges reported that the library 
should be the centralizing agency for motion pictures, particularly 
for their own institution.18 

Librarians can take every opportunity to get acquainted with 
classroom teaching in their colleges. In addition to the opportuni- 
ties that normally come to librarians for observing the results of 
assignments when students work in the library, they find the fol- 
lowing practices helpful: visiting classes, holding conferences 
with teachers, studying course syllabi and outlines, participating 
in departmental meetings and workshops. The size of the library 
staff makes it possible for each librarian to work directly with one 
or more departmental groups. This direct, continuous contact has 
been found to be helpful. Obviously the extensive use of these 


practices, notably visiting classes and participating in departmental 
* Branscomb, Harvie. Teaching With Books. American Library Association, 
1940. p. 101. 


* Johnson, B. Lamar. “Audio-Visual Aids and the College Library.”’ College 
and Research Libraries, 5:341-346. September, 1944, p. 342. 
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meetings, is time-consuming—more time-consuming than is pos- 
sible for some librarians. So rewarding, however, is this direct work 
with teachers that every effort should be made to provide time. 
In this connection it may be interesting to note a typical week’s 
schedule for a librarian at the College: 


Hrs. Main. 
Conferences with faculty members 3 30 
Conferences with students 6 30 
Attendance at departmental and division meetings 50 
Book selection and ordering 2 10 
Reports and records 1 30 
Visiting classes 2 
Teaching 1 
Preparing bibliographies 2 15 
Faculty committees 35 
Organizing pamphlets 1 
Circulation, reference work at desk ie) 45 
Examining new acquisitions 1 30 


Miscellaneous (including previewing films and 
recordings, writing on this book, profession- 
al reading, research) 3 48 


TOTAL 42 23 


It will be observed that visiting classes and attending departmental 
meetings occupy approximately three hours of the librarian’s time 
during a representative week for which the staff kept time records. 
Spending this amount of time would seem to be a small price to 
pay for the values achieved. 

Librarians can take every opportunity possible to adapt library 
service to the needs of individual teachers and students. By virtue 
of the demands of accessibility to a large clientele libraries must 
follow well planned practices and must observe certain routines. 
At times, however, the pressure of routines may seem to threaten 
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the larger values which the library is designed to serve. This must 
not happen. An attitude of flexibility, almost an acceptance of the 
business slogan ““The customer is always right,” and a desire to 
adapt service to the needs of the faculty and students is central to 
effective library service. Although the attitude, and not the par- 
ticular device, is the important factor one practice which seems to 
be particularly appreciated by faculty and students is that of mak- 
ing it possible for students and teachers to work together with ap- 
propriate books immediately at hand. Devices for making this 
possible include classroom libraries, library conference rooms, di- 
vision libraries, library reading periods, and library office hours. 
Again, the device is not the important factor; given the atiztude the 
device will be found. 

Teachers can acquaint librarians with their teaching. As has been 
suggested earlier it is essential for the librarian to know what is 
going on in the classroom. Gaining such knowledge is not, however, 
a one-person responsibility. Rather it is a cooperative undertaking 
in which teacher and librarian must share. The librarian on her 
part must be aware of the values of knowing teaching; the teacher 
on his part must recognize the value to him and to his students 
of having the librarian know his course, its objectives, its content, 
its method, and, particularly, its assignments. With this recognition 
the instructor will see that the librarian has a copy of his course 
outline or syllabus, will hold conferences with the librarian, will 
see that the librarian is invited to participate in departmental meet- 
ings and workshops, and will invite the librarian to visit classes, 
particularly when assignments involving significant use of library 
resources are to be made or reported on. 

Teachers can be actively aware of the values of library resources 
to their teaching. This awareness involves knowing the resources 
of the library and utilizing such resources. Visiting the library and 
studying its resources are essential to effective utilization. Knowl- 
edge must, however, carry through in action—action which leads 
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students to use books in preparing assignments and in solving prob- 
lems. Practices of instructors will vary as much as their individual 
personalities and their different courses. The important factor is, 
however, the development of a library attitude—an attitude which 
makes the library the natural resource center for instructional 
materials. 


The implications proposed in this chapter are suggestive only. 
They are intentionally stated in general terms. The staff of every 
college must examine its own objectives, its facilities, and its educa- 
tional program and in the light of such examination project plans 
for the effective utilization of library resources. In such a projection 
the support of the administration is essential; an expanded concept 
of library resources to include audio-visual materials is desirable; 
and the cooperative awareness of librarians and teachers to library- 
instructional opportunities is necessary. 
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THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, established in 1876, is an 
organization of libraries, librarians, library trustees and others 
interested in the responsibilities of libraries in the educational, 
social and cultural needs of society. It is affliated with more than 
fifty other library associations in this country and abroad. It works 
closely with many organizations concerned with education, recrea- 
tion, research, and public service. Its activities are carried on by a 
headquarters staff, voluntary boards and committees, and by divi- 
sions, sections, and round tables, all interested in various aspects 
or types of library service. Its program includes information and 
advisory services, personnel service, field work, annual and mid- 
winter conferences, and the publication—not for profit—of nu- 
merous professional books, pamphlets, and periodicals. 
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